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AN IDEAL PROPERTY OF 12 ACRES, one-half set toa wine-grape vineyard of 3,01 


nes, balance an oranye orchard Last year’s crop of ranyes sold for more tha 
71,100; and the vineyard (second year bearing) produced 6 tons, and next year 
should yield 15 tons. Plenty of water two wells each 70 feet Ceep, on one a wine 


mill, and on the other a four-horse-power gasoline engine 
four large sleeping rooms, each with clothes closet; parlor, sitting-room, dining-room, 
kitchen and cellar: also bath-room with lavatory and closet, and all connected with 
running water. ‘Ttwobarns, one new, 24x36, with hay-loft; one team of horses, tw« 
sets of double and one set of single harness, one heavy farm wagon, one two-seat 
spring wagon, and one light buggy, 520 orange picking boxes; plows, harrows and 


cultivators, and 1,000 tree-props with brackets. Carpenter shop, also blacksmith shop 
with anvil. forge and vise 

IF THIS PROPERTY IS SOLD BEFORE JANUARY 15, 1905. THE ENTIRE ORANGE CROP 
GOES WITH IT. $5,000 CASH, and balance on bond and mortgage for three years at 5 
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AN OLD TURNPIKE ROAD OF CALIFORNIA. 
By MARY SHORES MEIGS. 


LDORADO County—scene of the earliest) min 









ing of “the days of gold” and center oi 

activity during those stirring times—is rich in 
reminiscences—nowhere richer than along the old 
turnpike-road running from Placerville to Virginia 
City. This was once the great highway between Cali 
<3 fornia and Nevada, and the principal rout 
of overland immigration. From the first, 
there were other approaches, but this was 
the favorite—the Appian Way to the golden state—and her 
was the ebb and flow of the tide of travel. Along this all but 
forgotten pathway poured the first flood of adventurers who 
leaped at the earliest rumors of fortune hidden in the Sierras 


for any to find, and later that ardent, motley thron 


@ which 
swelled even higher as the proven truth outran the early rumor. 

Travel began in the ‘50's, and during the early ‘60's the traffic 
was immense. Those were busy years. Six Concord coaches, 
loaded to the boot, made daily trips between Placerville and 
Virginia City: while an endless procession of huge freight-teams, 
piled with machinery and supplies for the mines, plied between 
these towns. Seven thousand teams are said to have passed 
over this road in one year. It was kept in the finest condition 
—not a stick or stone allowed to remain, and every mile of it 
sprinkled daily. In addition to this distinction, it was planked 
with heavy three-inch boards, for a distance of six miles which 
lay through a particularly dusty strip of country. Every ten 
miles stood a toll-house, and the receipts were enormous. One 
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Aw OLD-TIME CHIMNEY. 


relic still shown to the traveler is the cash-book of one of thes« 
houses, showing receipts for a single month of $9,000. Road 
side houses, bar-rooms and blacksmith shops stood at clos« 
intervals all along the way. Only one of the original taverns, 
once so famous, remains—“Sportsman’s Hall”—the others being 
of later construction; but the wayside shows their traces, in 
many a lonely monument of bygone days. Crumbling founda- 
tions, tumbling chimneys looking like Druidical ruins, bits of 
masonry, or perhaps a square of logs rotting in the sun, mark the 
site of once flourishing hostelries. Old hotel registers filled with 
the names of noted pioneers who patronized them way back 
in the ’60’s, are still in existence. 

While most of the old stage roads of California are aband- 
oned and forgotten, with their “Concords” mouldering in some 
stable corner, a stream of travel—not however of such volume 
as of old—continues to pour along this highway. The former 
things have passed away; yet today the scene shows no lack of 


animation. 
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In summer a string of campers files past from early dawn to 
dusk, in such numbers that each evening the smoke of their en- 
campments rises every hundred yards or so. Their destination 
is usually “the Summit,” a region rich in lake, wood, and stream 
a resort in such favor that each year from two to three hundred 
are encamped there. Many go to Lake Tahoe, Glen Alpine, 
Fallen Leaf, and the multitude of lovely retreats tucked away in 
the fastnesses of the mountains. 

In the spring, hordes of bellowing cattle trail along, followed 
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ALL THAT IS LEFT OF A ONCE-FAMOUS STAGE STATION. 











by their picturesque drovers, and flocks of dusty sheep on their 
way to some upland pasture. As each drove is several days in 
accomplishing its journey, each wayside house has provided 
pens and corrals, for the accommodation of sheep and cattle 
changing pasturage. At nightfall the bawling herd or bleat- 
ing flock is driven into one of these. Bawling and bleating soon 
cease, and as night settles down on quiet herd and folded pen, 
the effect is indeed pastoral. The cows are milked each night, 
the milk, of necessity, being thrown away. One thrifty house- 
wife, however, once determined to profit by the occasion, and, 
pressing her guests into her service with pail and pan, filled 
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A RoapsIpDE VIsIon. 
every receptacle available, from the family washtub down, thus 
securing eighty pounds of butter, to say nothing of countless 
jugs of cream. 


For charm, variety of scenery, and impressiveness, this old 











PAUSING TO INVESTIGATE A CATTLEMAN’S CABIN, 
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AN OLD TURNPIKE ROAD 407 
road is surpassed by none. Along its route lie meadows and 


pastures, forest and stream, cafions, crags, and cascades, with the 
crowning glory of Lake Tahoe at the end. 

[In decided contrast to the six daily coaches of thirty years 
back, the stage now makes trips twice a week, still with Placer- 
ville as the starting point. Finding that it leaves at the prepos- 
terous hour of 4 a. m., we rise betimes so as not to miss it. 
Half awake, we take our seats and set forth through the narrow, 
crooked streets of that quaint and interesting town, too sleepy to 


notice that we are passing the once dread spot which gave to 





Placerville its old name of Hangtown, or that we are rounding 








AN INDIAN “SHACK.” 


the noted corner of Shirt-tail Bend, famous as the scene of the 
richest diggings, and liveliest times in the history of the town. 
In the faint morning light the old haunts and the placer diggings, 
which mark the red earth at every step, take on a shadowy 
appearance, in ghostly keeping with the spirit of the past which 
seems to hover over all. Six miles out we reach the breakfasi 
station, which at once arouses our benumbed faculties. 





Upon again getting in motion we find that day has fully awak 
ened—a delicious one at that—and with the mountain air in- 
vigorating us with every breath the remainder of the journey 
becomes a joy and a delight. 

Our driver proves a social being, and discourses at length upon 
the by-gone glories of the road. Old placer diggings and ruins, 
strange formations of rock and tree, scenes of the various “hold- 
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ups,” the lonely, nameless graves, and much that would otherwise 
escape the eye he points out, giving their bit of history, often 
stopping to give us a cool drink at some spring which has trickled 
down straight from its snowbed. Often too he pulls up at some 
deep-shaded wayside water-trough, hollowed from a tree trunk, 
and dripping with moisture, to water the panting horses. Many 
are his wild tales of noted stage-drivers and the incredible speed 
with’ which they careered down the grade, not forgetting the 
familiar one of “Hank” Monk and Horace Greely. Monk drove 











AMERICAN RIVER. 


over this road for years, and it was here that he gained his 
notoriety, Slippery Ford being the scene of the famous story. 
The greater part of the route lies through a section wonderfully 
rich in forests; and about twenty miles out the timber assumes 
magnificent proportions. The oaks have here shot up in tall, 
clean trunks, massing their green leaves high overhead, as ‘f 
half envious of the stately pines and firs with which they mingle 
so gracefully. For several miles our way lies under this leafy 
roof, and we revel in its cool, delicious greenness. On every 
side is a forest scarce broken, but the sawmill is already there, 
with a giant concern in course of construction, so that it is only 
a matter of time until this forest Samson is shorn of his locks. 
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HEADWATERS OF AMERICAN RIVER. 
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The underworld of ferns and wildflowers is exquisite. The 
flowering dogwood is most abundant, bordering both sides of 
the road for miles, and showing its white, satiny blossoms in 
every shady canon and dark recess that we pass. 

Here too, we get our first glimpse of the river—the South Fork 
of the American—flashing far beneath us, while across the distant 
ranges glitters the lofty snow-capped peak of Pyramid. I cannot 
recall another spot so richly endowed with all that is wild and 
lovely in nature. The snow-cradled American is at all times a 


wild, rushing stream, but when the spring thaws convert it into 














THE PasstnG HErpD. 
a torrent, white with misty spray and glittering foam, it hurls 
itself along with a terrific roar and sweep. 

Sometimes an old roadway appears across the river or higher 
up the ridge, and these, we find, are old grades abandoned in 
favor of easier ones. A magnificent road—mostly of rock-work. 
which in places is fully forty feet high, and with a possib! 
length of ten miles—is the “Oglesby grade,” abandoned thes« 
thirty years. According to these old-time works, the road made 
frequent departures from the comparatively easy and natural 
grade of the river to climb the steepest ridges. Our driver con- 
tended that the “old-timers,” being in the main thirsty souls, 
had the road laid out so as not to miss a single tavern bar- 
hence these ups and downs. 
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PUNCHEON BRIDGE FOR CATTLE. 
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An arched stone bridge spans the river at the crossing. Its 
simple beauty is a delight to the eye, and its wild surroundings 
add to its quaint charm. It is built of granite quarried near by, 
and is said to be the only stone bridge in the state. Its cost 
was $20,000. The mile-stones which dot the way for a distance 
of twenty-five miles are, like the bridge, a recent feature— 
so recent that they need the softening hand of time to put them 
closely in touch with the old road. 

Midway of the journey we come upon a marvelous rock forma- 
tion known as Sugar-Loaf. It stands half way up the ridge 
above the road, and instantly commands the eye by its stupend- 
ous size, covering, as it does, an acre of ground, and rising to : 
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STRAWBERRY ‘TAVERN. 


height of three hundred feet. It is the more remarkable, that we 
have not yet reached the cragged belt of granite which we en- 
counter near the summit, but find the huge monolith rising like 
a great dome from among the spires of pines. It is visible for 
many miles, and away on the distant ranges is still a landmark. 
Standing in its shadow one seems to see again the fevered stream 
of humanity which once swept past its base, unmindful that this 
mute guide for ages had stood pointing the way to where the 
gold, yellow and alluring, lay hidden in the wake of the setting 
sun, 

Just before crossing the summit there is a small valley that 
is a miniature Yosemite. Here, from one point of view three 
cascades and waterfalls can be seen leaping down the steep 
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A Mountain LAKE. 


canon walls, one being over a thousand feet high. Standing 


sS 


at the head of this valley is a sheer bluff, fifteen hundred feet in 
height, with a mass of broken boulders piled at its base in the 


wildest disorder and strewn for half a mile. The bluff is ‘Lovers 





A Distant VIEW oF SUGARLOAF Rock. 








he vallev “Strawberry” 


rable, but meets with enough encouragment 





lized—a survival of the primitive methods existing forty 


ago. ‘The water is piped through a succession of small 
he logs are hollowed out, the ends fitted into each other 
whol en covered with earth. This device continues 
sfactior though the wood is now so decayed that at 


ther knot-hole a spurt of water is gvoing to waste and 


excellent. A few retain their old-fashioned simplicity, 
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a noted tavern and stage statioi 


e story goes, away back in early times, one berry, 
le wayside hostelry where he accommodated his pat 
eds lhe ticks being insufficiently stuffed, his 
vere wont to cry out in their discomfort, “More straw, 
and Strawberry it has remained ever since. The stor, 


LO keep 


is a peculiar and interesting water supply at this place, 








FLUME ON THE PLACERVILLE DITCH. 
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ept busy fitting plugs. 


are several resorts along the way, nearly all good 
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PLACERVILLE Dircnu. 
while others have added most of the “improvements” of civil 
ization. 


Remote and sequestered, with the silence and majesty 


mountains ever present, these summer taverns are not withou 


their charm. Mornings and evenings are alike glorious. “\lorn 
waking birds” certainly “do honor to our rising’ —for the woods 
ring with their calls; while the coming on of night, cool, silen 

and fragrant with whiffs from the forest, approaches the idyllic 


Angling is the chief diversion—though the woods are ft 
game—and to such an extent is it pursued, that in some places 
six hundred trout are not an uncommon total rr the dav 
These cannot all be consumed, and being too perishable for ship 


ment it follows that many are wasted. The remainder are prod 


igally heaped upon the tables, and guests urged to ea S 
4 : | | : ‘4 
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enthusiastic angle kee ps on Vhe sequel tO al 
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that already 


this is 


the “big fellows” are getting scare in the river, where a few veat 


ago two- and three-pounders were frequently lured from thew 





watery retreats. 
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“THE ONLY 


The view of Lake Tahoe from the summit of the pass is one of 
consummate beauty—a fitting close to such a romantic ride. 
The road here emerges from a forest of tamarack directly upon 
the verge of a steep declivity, down which it drops in a most 
reckless fashion to the floor of the valley, two thousand feet 
below. From this lofty point the whole of that peerless region, 
lake, river, vale and distant mountain, now intensified by the 
light of a declining sun, suddenly opens before us. Lake Valley, 
with the Little Truckee wandering through its green expanse, 
dotted with farms and herds winding homewards in the evening 
light, looks fair indeed, but lovelier yet with a beauty that neve: 
palls, that dark-blue sheet softly shimmering in its lap ot 
mountains, 


Oakland, Cal. 
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MOUNTAIN FERNS FOR THE HOME 
GARDEN.* 
By HELEN LUKENS JONES. 


OUNTAIN ferns are a great addition to the home garden; 
for, with their delicate foliage, they break and soften the 
matter-of-fact conventional outlines that predominate 

where domestic plants are used exclusively; in fact, they 

may be considered as essential in the great out-door bouquet 
as they are in the bouquet of the bride, the debutante, or 
the sweet girl graduate. Even in the midst of city environ- 
ment, they retain and give out an atmosphere of woods 
and mountain that is delightful. They can be made to 
thrive quite as well in the home garden as in their mountain 
habitat, and it is strange they are so seldom used. One reason, 
perhaps, is they are hard to get, and another is that people 
imagine ferns will not grow except in the wilds. Study their 
habits, their requirements, their tendencies, their preference for 
light or shade, their love of heat or moisture, their choice of soil 
conditions; build a home for them in your garden that corre- 
sponds as nearly as possible with their native environment; and 
they will bless and delight you with the luxuriance of their 
growth quite as eagerly as they formerly strived to please Mother 
Nature in the wilderness. 

















A Pretty BANKING OF MOUNTAIN FERNS 


*Illustrated from photographs by the author. 
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Florists, as a rule, keep no ferns except the domestic, or green 
house, varieties, and if you want the mountain ferns you must 
either engage a man or boy at perhaps an exorbitant price to get 
them for you, or get them yourself. If someone else does th 
work for you, the selection of ferns is apt to be unsatisfactory 
and those chosen are likely to be injured in moving. It is really 
best to go for them yourself, and get what you want. If you live 
in a mountainous country where ferns abound, you will have littl 
difficulty in obtaining an abundance for your garden. Getting 
them will simply mean a delightful drive, a day's picnic in the 
fragrant woods, and pleasant exercise in tramping and searching 
for suitable clumps of ferns and digging them up. 

\When you go foraging for ferns, take a pick. Shovels and hoes 














MOUNTAIN FERNS AND PaLMs 


and other tools are not desirable because of the usual preponder 
ance of rocks in the soil. But a pick is just the thing, for it is 
sharp and narrow, and with it you can probe into rock-corners 
and loosen the roots of the ferns you are after, so they can 
be easily pulled from their resting places with the hands. If 
possible, keep some earth on the roots. However, as the mount 
ain soil is usually composed of humus or loose granite, this is 
difficult. When the ferns are out of the ground, sprinkle the 
roots well with water, then gather a quantity of fern leaves, and 
bind them about the roots so the air cannot reach them. Grain- 
sacks are most convenient for holding the ferns, as they can be 
thrown over the shoulder and carried easily, while baskets and 
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boxes are troublesome to manage. If the distance is not too great 
and the difficulties of transportation are easily overcome, it is a 
good idea to take a considerable quantity of mountain soil and 
put it in your home fern-bed. But this is not necessary; for or 
dinary soil, well-fertilized, seems to furnish every requirement 
for most species. 

The larger ferns, some of which reach a height of seven feet, 
make exquisite bankings for bungalows, and are especially at- 
tractive when grown against the creamy walls of houses built 
after the fashion of old mission architecture. To the smallest. 
most insignificant home they add beauty and dignity. They are 


particularly adapted for filling shady nooks and corners, and a 
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AN ATTRACTIVE CORNER. 


large cluster of them is effective anywhere, since they blend 
comfortably with anything and everything. They have an in 
fluence distinctively their own, and the most aristocratic domestic 
plants, as well as the humblest, seem benefited by the association. 

To arrange an effective fern-banking, plant the taller varieties 
next the house, then plant the smaller varieties according to their 
size so that all will appear in terrace effect. A low outer border 
of box or golden feverfew makes a pretty finish for such a bed, 
and separates it from the lawn. Mountain ferns will also do well 
in hanging baskets for the porch, and correspond pleasingly 
with a banking of ferns. Delightful results can be obtained by 
filling window-boxes with ferns. Nothing could be more charm- 
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ing than to have one of these miniature sylvan retreats, so pun- 
gent with the breath of the great outdoors, hanging from your 
boudoir window. To make one of these window gardens addi- 
tionally attractive, have the plumber run a pipe with a fountain 
attachment into the box, so that a delicate spray, like the mist 
from a waterfall, can trickle among the fern prongs all day. Such 
a box can be made with a concrete basin, in the center of which 
goldfish can be placed, while all about stones can be piled as they 
are about mountain streams and _ water-falls. \mong these 
stones, ferns can be planted. A drain-pipe, to carry off surplus 
water, should be fitted to the bottom of the box. 

Simple and inexpensive window-boxes can be made of wood 
and painted green. I know of no wild drooping fern that could be 
used for covering the edges, but the graceful asparagus-fern can 
be used for this purpose with good effect. The middle of tle 
box should be filled with the taller wild varieties. These fein 
window-gardens thrive better on the north side of buildings or 
in secluded corners. Ordinary earth, well-fertilized, should be 
used, and the plants never allowed to get dry. Neither should 
they be kept too wet, for they will mold. 

Rustic hanging-baskets are made in many artistic designs, and 
with their rough bark finish are especially adapted for ‘ferns. 
Such baskets, placed on swinging brackets on either side of a 
daintily curtained window, add to the attractiveness of an exte- 
rior, and are pleasing to look out upon; for nothing rests tired 
eyes, or soothes weary nerves, more than attractive garden ac- 
coutrements. They benefit the morals, the intellect, the health 
and the good nature. 


Pasadena, Cal. 
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MOUNTAIN FERNS AND ENGLISH Ivy 
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STUDENT PERFORMERS IN “THE PRINCESS oO} 
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STUDENT LIFE AT STANFORD 
UNIVERSITY. 


By W. H. THOMSON. 





STUDENT returning to Stan 
ford University in the summer 
time comes to a strange place. 

Here, thirty miles from the teeming 
streets of San Francisco, and close be- 
side the harvesting orchards of the 
Santa Clara valley, stands seemingly 
a charmed city, a place solitary as the 
wind-drifted streets of old Thebes or 





Babylon. If it were not for the fresh 
summer breeze in all the corridors, and 
the song of the birds among the palms 
of the quadrangle, a feeling of oppres- 
sion might come over the traveler as 
over one wandering among the de- 
serted temples of an extinct civiliza 
tion. From high in the church tower 
rising above all comes the only sound 
in the place, the chime of the clock 
bells droning out the quarter hours. 











Passing beyond these precincts of 
silence, out of that forest of stone, our wanderer comes to a pleas- 
ant stretch of green running back to the foothills. Here are the 
“Rows,” the homes of the professors, the private dwellings, and 
the fraternity houses of the Stanford community. 

If he enter one of the latter and give the weli-known whistle 
in the hall, no answer is likely to come from cellar or attic. Only 
the skulls over the wide mantel-piece grin him a welcome. The 
empty rooms may be strewn with pipes and swords, baseball bats 
and magazines, but no hospitable smoke curls up the wide 
chimney, and the brown bowls of those pipes have not known a 
cheerful glow for many a day. Eastward, beyond the baseball 
grounds, rises the great tawny front of Encina Hall, stretched 
out like a sleeping lion across the sunward-looking landscape. A 
few “Jap” janitors, scurrying like ants about the basement win- 
dows, are the only sign of life around the vast pile. Within the 
great hall the flags and banners of former victories and the 
pictures of Stanford teams and heroes hang listlessly looking 
down on a scene of deserted billiard tables. 

But the spirit of Stanford is not dead, only sleeping, and while 
its president is off in the wilds of Alaska rescuing fur-seals from 
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the spoiler or in the South Pacific dredging up the secrets of the 
deep, while its professors are in Europe on the quest of culture, 
or, throwing aside the fierce search for knowledge, spend the days 
in the Sierras after the wily trout, while its students are tally- 
hoing and automobiling through California or binding wheat 
sheaves in the San Joaquin, the spirit of Stanford takes its long 
Egyptian rest until the coming of September. 

But Stanford during the college year is a different sort of a 
place. A thousand students after a summer's outing greet each 
other among the arcades; seniors in the new-born glory of wide 
sombreros; juniors not yet adorned with the battle-scarred plugs, 
the mark and emblem of their arrival at the dignity of upper class- 

















LAYING THE CORNERSTONE OF THE NEW GyMNASIUM. 


men ; sophomores joyous in their escape from the long thraldom 
of freshman year; and the pale beginners, intent on passing Eng- 
lish entrance examinations—such as Shakespeare never took 

all jostle each other on the Quad, a heterogeneous throng. “Frat” 
men are there on the lookout for likely material, and the athletic 
managers scanning every bulky freshman to see whether he can 
handle himself well or not. “Pipe hunters,” men who cherish 
the tradition that their own particular “major subject” is the 
hardest in college and hence that they must fill up their study 
cards with something easy, busily inquire of each other, “Now 
this?” and, “Now that?’ At night Encina Hall is ablaze with 
lights in all its two hundred rooms, the great club-room rings 
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STUDENT COMEDIANS. 


with college songs, and a long sinuous line, the famous Encina 
lock-step, tramping through the corridors, tells the proctor, 
“Adderclaus,” in his den that his charges—‘“the joy of his 
heart(?) and the plague of his life’—are come again. Over on 
the “Rows,” the fraternity houses send out inexhaustible choruses 
on the night like enormous vibrant music boxes, and around the 
square table in the dining hall or about the open fire in the 
library the fellow are telling each other the deeds of the sum- 
mer—how they hunted in the North, or were social stars in the 
South, or what a help they were to the “old man” in his business 
Out on the football field every afternoon three or four score 
young fellows, clothed more variously than King Solomon or 
Coxey’s army, go through the first awkward limbering-up move- 
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ments of the season. The band begins to practice in Encina, the 
gymnasiums are open, the professors hold long receptions for 
conference in their offices, and with a swing and dash the under- 
graduate year begins. 

The charm of college life in general—that which distinguishes 
it from the existence of the world at large—lies in the fortunate 
conjunction of many happy stars; the time when a young man has 
his wife to choose and all girls are lovely, his profession to mark 
out and all paths look more inviting and less rugged than any 
really are, could not be called other than golden. At Stanford 
the general joy of college life is heightened by the concentration 
of social life on the campus. “Within the gates” are not only 
the libraries, lecture rooms, and laboratories for the hours of 
work, but Encina Hall, where the young men live and move and 
have their rallies; Roble Hall, where they cultivate the finer 
graces of life on two evenings in the week; the Rows, where 








the professors live next door to the students; the gymnasiums, 
the tennis courts, and the Oval, where the track and football 
men play; the baseball field where the bonfire rallies are held to 
celebrate victory (or occasionally burn a hoodoo) ; the Assembly 
Hall, where the students receive presidents and others, where 
the college farces are given and the glee-club concerts, and plays 
from “Antigone” and “Everyman” to “What You Will” and 
“The Knight of the Burning Pestle;” the Stanford Memorial 
Church; and the “Quad” itself. The fraternities for the most 
part have their homes side by side on the campus and the great 
“barb” stronghold, Encina Hall, is only a little way off. This 
proximity necessitates, indeed it fosters, a friendly sort of feeling 
among them all, and the effect is seen when Stanford men meet 
out in the world. If they have not been friends at college, they 
are friendly then, and the knowledge that they have both worn 
the cardinal and sung, “One, two, three, four,” goes a long way 
towards acquaintanceship. 

A stranger visiting the campus during the college year, aside 
from the novelty of the buildings and the beauty of their con- 
centric arrangement, making the “Quad” the heart of the little 
world, would be struck next by the distinguishing features in the 
costumes of the students. The cardinal sweaters with the big 
block “S” would be easily explained—they were the trophies of 
victory in athletic contests; but many minor points might re- 
main dark to him. The corduroys of the upper classmen, the 
most convenient and indestructible lounging garment ever in- 
vented—likewise lending itself kindly to pen-and-ink sketches— 
should commend themselves to his approval. The wide sombreros 
of the seniors; the cunningly indented, curiously carved, skill- 
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STUDENT COMEDIANS. 


fully painted “plugs” of the juniors, with their vistas of arches, 
trees, and rostrums, sprinkled with hearts and steins, swords and 
sandals, pipes and baseball bats, all the idols of a junior’s fancy; 
the Ottoman fezzes of the sophomores; and the amorphous 
coverings of the freshmen would make a line of headgear not 
known or dreamed of before. First attempts at statesmanship 
are rarely successful. The sophomores’ choice of a fez as their 
distinguishing emblem seems to be a waning star, but the plug of 
the juniors and the sombrero of the seniors are well settled 


among Stanford traditions, 
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The passing stranger might see and perhaps appreciate the 
bright kaleidoscopic features of life on the Quad, but what must 
necessarily escape him is the daily life of the students as it un- 
rolls through the year. The students make a calendar all their 
own, unknown to the powers that issue the catalogue. The 
election of a freshman class-president is not an event chronicled 
in the records of the registrar’s office, but no college year ever 
begins without one. Some youth “to fortune and to fame un 
known,” who perhaps has not learned to shun ambition, lives 
his brief hour in the fierce light that beats around that temporary 
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SCENE FROM AN OLD ENGLISH ComMEepy LATELY REPRODUCED BY STANFORD STUDENTS 


sovereignty and then subsides into the kindly obscurity that 
envelops the early flounderings of first-year men, with not even 
the junior who nominated him to do him reverence. 

Over at Encina Hall, nightly during the first weeks of the 
term, that fierce democracy is rent into factions, the sophomores 
with the dignity of a year’s standing upon them trying to show 
the first-year men what an awful thing it is to be a freshman. 
Candor compels the undergraduate historian to acknowledge that 
the freshmen do not always take these well-meant admoni 
tions with a meek and tractable spirit. But many a promising 
“Johnny-come-lately,”” who perhaps never had the opportunity to 
be born in a log cabin or a prairie dug-out, has begun his college 
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career in a porcelain-lined bath tub, and either beginning may 
lead to the furthest heights of usefulness. Sometimes the freshies, 
instead of being tubbed, turn the tables, and the sophomores go 
into the cold water, objects of derision to the upper classmen and 
of mockery among their impudent assailants. But generally class 
spirit and organization tell, and the sophomores triumph. 

The “spiking season” of the fraternities is the next phase of 
affairs to add to the gaiety of the quadrangles. Of course, many 
men come to Stanford whose affiliations are already made, older 
brothers or numbers of friends preceding them making their 
choice of a fraternity almost a foregone conclusion. Such men 


are known in college parlance as “dead dogs,” and their presence 











DANCING THE SERPENTINE ON THE OUAD. 


adds very little to the delightful uncertainties of the spiking 
season. Many men, too, of frank and social tendencies, prefer 
the more open and “independent” life of the Hall and go through 
their four years at college without ever joining one of the smaller 
organizations. But at a new college like Stanford, drawing its 
clientele from nearly every state in the Union, many unpledged 
men appear each Fall who do not take to the “free love” status of 
the independent and yet have no particular leaning toward any 
one fraternity. When a lively youngster of this sort drops down 
among three or four fraternities, all of whom may like him, the 
fun for a season may be fast and furious. It is not quite so serious 
as courting. “If men have died, and worms have eaten them, but 
not for love,” it is hardly likely that healthy young Americans 
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will mourn very long for 


one of their fellows who 
has elected to go off with 
another crowd instead of 
joining the fraternity of 
their own undying devo- 
tion. There is nothing of 
the “forsaking all others’ 
about the fraternity bond 
at Stanford, although the 


members of most of the 


socieites do cleave to each 


other in the chummies: 
sort of a way, and there is 
nothing to prevent two 
friends coming to colleg: 
together, joining different 
ending 


fraternities, and 


their four years’ course as 
fast friends as ever. 

If anything, more en 
tertaining than the “spik- 
the 


nities is the “bidding” yf 


ing” of men’s frater- 
the women’s societies. A 
first-vear man is fair game 
for any of the former from 
the day he enters the Uni- 


versity, and _ initiations 
sometimes occur in the 
first week of college. But 


the women are more con- 
they 
are harder to please. At 


servative. Perhaps 


any rate it is not unti 
four or six weeks after th« 
beginning of the term that 
the members of the men’; 
fraternities, who all along 
have been secretly inter- 
ested, if openly nonchal 
ant, observers of this piq- 
uant inter-feminine woo 
ing, see the members of 


the different women’s so- 
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cieties leaving their campus homes at an unheard-of, before break- 
fast hour—seven o’clock perhaps—and making their determined 
way toward Roble Hall, the stronghold of the independent and of 
the freshmen girls. Then the men know that the truce is over, the 
war is on, and sometime during the morning bevies of freshmen 
girls appear wearing the colors of their adoption, and diminutive 
feminine war-whoops from the sorority houses announce to the 
tolerant neighbors that new girls have joined their band in loyalty 
for aye. 

While these individual social engagements and skirmish-firing 
of “spikes” and initiations enliven the early weeks of the term, 
the distant rumble of a mightier conflict waxes louder and louder 
until that eventful day when the clans of Stanford meet the U. C. 
hosts in the annual football duel on the Richmond grounds at 
San Francisco. Baseball may be a better game, track-work cer- 
tainly does greater good to a greater number, but the game of 
American colleges is football. For football, the men at Stanford 
get together in shouting choruses of hundreds, the band is or- 
ganized, and every evening the bleachers are crowded with one 
or two hundred young women and several hundred young men, 
watching sixty-odd knights of the gridiron fall on the ball, punt, 
and run in kicks, perhaps to be rewarded by twenty minutes of 
line-up play at the close. For football, the rallies are held, bon- 
fires light up the hillsides, speeches are made, throats yell and 
sing that never sang before, and professors and freshmen forget 
their differences in cheering for the team. 

The great day has come, and with a thousand students aboard, 
the Stanford “football special”—red-streamered from end to end 
—has gone swinging through the bewildered villages, on over the 
Ocean View grade, to pour out its tide of cardinal on San Fran- 
cisco; and to meet them, brilliant in the sunlight of the bay or 
grimly through the fog, two thousand supporters of the blue-and- 
gold have come from the Berkely shore. The college crowds are 
swallowed up, but not lost, in the mass of twenty thousand peo- 
ple who swarm in the Richmond enclosure—a mingled throng 
of undergraduates, friends, professors, alumni, San Francisco so- 
ciety, and “citizens out to see a Roman holiday.” This year, by 
a welcome innovation, when the first game on college grounds 
will be played at Berkeley, the militant “rooting sections” will 
face each other across the middle of the field, and those storm 
centers of color and sound, while their champions struggle hand- 
to-hand for the football mastery of the Coast in the arena below, 
will carry on across the chasm a long-range, perfectly harmless, 
but perfectly desperate, artillery duel of taunts and shouts and 
warlike cries! 
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The game is over. One roaring mob of undergraduates have 
danced the gleeful serpentine down Market street from the City 
Hall to the Grand; another, broken into smaller squads, have 
drifted stoically down town, cultivating philosophy and learning 
to grin and bear it. At night, in their respective theaters, the 
victors and the vanquished gather to celebrate in song the glory 
of their colleges, and there is not a finer sight to be seen anywhere 
than the way the right sort of a college crowd will stand by its 
own defeated champions. The comedians at the theater where 
the colors are at half mast, so to speak, may think they have a 
hard night’s work ahead of them, but they always find a college 
crowd willing to supply the music for its own funeral, if such 
has to be. At the other theatre? Well, that may be seen, but 
need hardly be talked about. 

Now come the days that try men’s souls. The long, level 
stretch of November and December lies ahead of the students, 
one steady grind of lectures, papers, examinations, and reports. 
The freshman glee and the sophomore cotillion used to happen 
along here somewhere, but they have passed into the limbo of 
things forgotten. They have met a frost, a killing faculty-frost, 
and are no more. The summer-weather student and the “queen- 
ing major” now begin to shake and tremble at the shadow of a 
coming doom, and even some good students sadly feel that col- 
lege life is real and very earnest, and that a one-semester grave 
may be their goal. 

For one fact stands out prominently in any study of student 
life at Stanford ; the place is conceived to be a place of work. It 
is no detaining school for the sons of rich men to sport out their 
cubhood days until ready to be shoved into the stream of things 
with men of the world. The gods that made it decreed that by 
work and work alone one may work out his educational salva- 
tions, and that only to such are due the words, well done, good 
and faithful student, to you is awarded the bachelors’ parchment. 
It may be doubted in some quarters whether man is as yet such 
an intellectual animal that he grows best when his mornings are 
devoted to book-study and learning, his afternoons to book- 
learning and study, and the waking hours of his nights to much 
study and book learning. But that may be another story. To 
“flunk” at Stanford is to fail in some study or other; to “flunk 
out” is to fail, probably, in two or more, so that a faculty “com- 
mittee on standards” requests with an edged politeness that you 
remain off the campus for one semester at least and until you 
are supposed likely to do better work. But when the holidays 
come again and the reunion in January takes place, those that 
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return know that the two months’ toil has not been in vain, 
that they can gather some confidence to themselves from the 
mere fact of being on the Quad. Some fifty or sixty of their 
fellows will be missing, “flunked out,” for Stanford has about 
the sternest way of uprooting unproductive olive trees of any in- 
stitution in the country. Some are thrown out because they have 
fallen in stony places during the years of their preparatory work 
and have no deepness of earth; some are those who, with good 
minds in good bodies very likely, still do not bring forth the 
particular kinds of intellectual fruit treasured in the registrar’s 
office and are classed with the “unfit” by the somewhat artificial 
standards of a university, and some are those whose original 
coming was an initial mistake. 

College may be said to begin “with a running start” after the 
holidays. The students know each other, the newcomers being 
few, and, what is more, they know their professors. It is, then, 
with a feeling of settled confidence that they take up the long 
course of the spring semester. From January on till commence- 
ment-week in May, no one event stands out as prominently in 
the undergraduate mind as football day in the Fall. But in spite 
of this the second semester, for the variety and number of its 
interests, is the high tide of the college year. First, the fresh- 
men and the sophomores meet again in battle, this time in debate. 
Late in January the two universities, Stanford and California, 
meet on the rostrum in that peculiarly contrived, not very hap- 
pily organized, affair known as the Carnot Debate. Soon the 
sophomores present some standard English comedy, leaving to 
the upper classmen the glory of original junior and senior farces. 
Perhaps some of the youthful members of the faculty put on a 
comedy or give a bazaar in the museum. The English Club, the 
Spanish Club, the French, the German, and the Classical Clubs 
may be counted upon in alternate years to present something 
of value from the famous plays of their respective languages. 
The “junior prom” and the senior ball, “begun before twilight 
and ended at midnight,” are still enjoyable affairs. The glee and 
mandolin clubs, coming back from their holiday trip, give a con- 
cert in the assembly hall. The junior and the senior farces, not 
the equals perhaps of “The Prince of Pilsen” and “The Sultan 
of Sulu,” still ring with songs and situations sung and repeated 
on the campus for many a day. The intercollegiate track-meet in 
April, the three baseball games in May, and the tennis singles 
and doubles with California fill up a generous athletic calendar. 
The day the “Quad” comes out—the year-book of the juniors, 
a treasure house and record for what is best in the literary, so- 
cial and athletic life of the college—the day of the great election 
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when the student body chooses its leaders for the following year, 
and “Junior Day,” all come in this semester. Junior Day, per- 
haps, is the choice in all the college year. On its eve junior 
farce is given, and next morning the four classes compete for 
the athletic championship of the college on the track, incidentally 
giving food for hope or for despair in regard to the coming field 
meet with California. At night the junior prom, the first class- 
dance of the year, is given in the Encina clubroom. The enter- 
tainment of the students by the professors is for the most part 
limited within the departments, the size of the general classes 
making this necessary. The only exceptions are the president’s 
receptions to the under-classmen, to the upper-classmen, and to 
the graduates. These with the Y. M. and Y. W. entertainments, 
the Encina and the Roble receptions, the fraternity and the 
sorority “at-homes,” the bi-weekly meetings of the departmental 
clubs, and plenty of smaller engagements show that Jack takes 
good care while at college not to become a dull boy, even though 
the year seems in retrospect a quiet, uneventful, and even enough, 
workaday period. 

Dr. Jordan in his “Twentieth Century” address has recently 
called attention to the fact that the new time will be marked by 
being democratic, strenuous, and individual. It is no accident, 
though only partly the premeditated plan of the university’s 
builders—more an instinctive, “logic-of-circumstances” reply to 
the world’s demand—that the student life in the college he heads 
should be found democratic, strenuous, and individual. 

That it is strenuous enough is evidenced by the falling away of 
three score students every New Year’s—men who for some rea- 
son cannot keep up with the pace—by the general high scholar- 
ship which has been successfully maintained, and by the eager- 
ness with which Stanford graduates in almost every line of their 
training are sought for on leaving the doors of the institution. 

That it should be democratic is to be expected in a Western 
school drawing its students from almost every state in the 
Union and emphasizing in its training “practical preparation for 
usefulness in life.” Plenty of wealthy students come to Stanford. 
but there is very little display of great wealth in the way any 
of the students live, and plenty of poor students have always 
come to Stanford and not found life there more difficult than it 
would be anywhere else. When a poor student inakes a pro- 
nounced success, the praise of the college naturally goes out to 
him more than to another equally successful but “with every- 
thing in his favor.” Probably part of the democratic spirit that 
now rules at Stanford is, however, due to the men who in its 
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earlier days, while becoming the leaders in all lines of college 
activity by their personal force, were making their way in college 
and in the world at the same time. 

Aside from the good feeling engendered by its democratic 
spirit, the charm of college life at Stanford lies in its variety. 
Some of the satisfactions of foreign travel may be gained by 
daily association with men who have grown up in New England 
homesteads or West Indian plantations, while our high-school 
days may have been passed among orange orchards or in Sierra 
mining towns. “If you stand at Charing Cross all the world 
will come to you,” and it is more true at Stanford than at any 
other college in America that the men who pass you in the door- 
ways are at home in the far corners of the earth and bring the 
atmosphere of many lands. 

If they have come from everywhere, so too they go everywhere. 
Dr. Jordan has gone to islands where the flora and the fauna 
were somewhat strange to him, but he has always found Stan- 
ford men in the harbors ready to welcome him; and the Univer- 
sity not ten years old had sown its graduates so widely that some 
of them were nearly caught in the Boxer troubles in China, some 
were mixed up in the Transvaal War, and some will undoubtedly 
be found at the right time wherever gold and glory waits them. 
The Golden State gains more than it gives out: for though one- 
third of Stanford’s students, in some years, have come from east 
of the Rockies, a smaller proportion than this find their way 
back again or go out to foreign lands. The schools, the mines, 
the railroads, and the courts of this state are the richer for their 
coming. But no matter how far a Stanford man may wander, 
there are times when the red-tiled roofs and the palm courts 
come back to his fancy and he hears the college bells as they 
chime: 

“From arches low, the swallows fly, 
And ’ere we go, Old Quad, good-bye.” 

The brightest and best, though perhaps the least mirthful, time 
in the college year is commencement week. Many of the younger 
students are gone, already “scattered down the four wide ways” 
—gone rather heedlessly, for they will come again—but for those 
who stay the closing days are pleasant with a dearly bought 
fondness. “Engineering majors,” bound for South Africa, who 
have little haunted the Quad and seldom sung Charlie Field’s 
lyrics, pale law students grown grave in legal-mindedness, “Eng- 
lish majors” with a journalistic turn and English majors without, 
worn school-teachers and confident neophytes, “medicals,” chem- 
ists, graduates of every sort and degree, all find that the College 
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of the Quad has grown into a place in their hearts, though they 
may not have known it until it came time to tear it out. But 
alma mater has been an exacting, if a gentle, guardian for them 
all, and with a courage born of their training and discipline they 
leave, the cheering chorus of an old song coming back to their 
minds— 

































“For the world can’t lose a Stanford man, 
Nor down the Stanford spirit.” 


“The Mother sits beside the Bay, 
The Bay goes down to wed the sea; 
And gone are ye on every tide 
Wherever men and waters be.” 


Palo Alto, Cal. 


UPSPRINGING WATERS. 
By ISABEL DARLING. 


jo°<° have I groped in the heart of the earth, 
Strong with desire! 

Open, ye mountain, all hoary with years! 
Wide-reaching skies, ever barren of tears, 
Show me the lands that are wasting with dearth! 
Hear me, O Man, for I laugh at your fears; 
Guide me to valleys that yearn to produce, 
Teach me the joy of upspringing for use! 


Who shall deny me as, higher and higher, 

I leap in the fury of freedom from chains 

And foam at a touch of the world and its pains, 
Liquidized fire! 

Lead, I command, lest I sear as I sweep 

Over the plain, when deep calls unto deep! 

Hearing, I answer, and, mad with desire 

Unsatisfied, rush to the sea with my pain— 

Then creep to the heart of the earth yet again, 
Liquidized fire. 

Lead to the Edens unpeopled, unknown! 

These be the widowed, the childless and lone; 

These shall be mine, the unformed shall have breath. 

Yea, though I wander through valleys of death 

Seeking my own, I shall find, and again 

Eden shall bloom for the children of men. 





Dimond, Cal, 
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THE MUSTERING OF THE HERDS. 
By CHARLES A. EASTMAN, M. D. (“OHIYESA”). 





“JINPOHA, the young bison-mother, threw back 
her head and listened nervously to the deep 
gathering-call of the herds. She stood over 
her new-born baby in a hidden nook upon the 
Shaeyela river, that flows through the Land 
of Mystery—the “Bad Lands” of the Dakotas. 

No one was there to see except two magpies 
which were loitering in the neighborhood, apparently waiting 
for the mother to go away that they might tease the helpless 











infant. 

Tenderly she licked the moist hair of her dear one’s coat, while 
the beautiful black-and-white bird with the long tail talked to 
his mate of mischief and plunder. Then the mother gently 
poked and pushed her little one, persuading her to get up and 
try her tiny soft-soled feet. It was evident that she was not a 
common bison-calf. Her color was not reddish brown, but a 
soft, creamy white like that of a sheep—the color of royalty! 

She toddled about unsteadily upon the thick mat of buffalo- 
grass. As she learned to walk, step by step, the young mother 
followed her with anxious eyes. Presently the little creature 
made a feeble attempt at running. She lifted up her wooly tai!, 
elevated a pair of transparent, leaf-like ears, and skipped awk- 
wardly around her mother, who never took her black limpid 
eyes from her wonderful first-born. 

“Moo! Moo!” again Hinpoha heard the impatient gathering- 
call. Hastily she pushed her baby with caressing nose into an 
old buffalo-wallow overhung with tall grass, making a little cosy 
nest. The drooping grass, like the robe of the Indian, concealed 
the little calf completely. 

“You must stay there,” she signed. “Do not open your eyes 
to any stranger. Do not move at all!” 

Hinpoha trotted northward, following the ravine in which 
she had hidden her calf. No sooner had she disappeared from 
sight than those old plunderers, Magpie and his mate, swooped 
down from the lone willow, and perched lightly upon the edge 
of the buffalo-wallow. They saw and heard nothing. They 
looked at one another in surprise. “Ka, ka, ka,” they talked to- 
gether, wondering what had become of the baby bison. 

Up the long ascent Hinpoha ran, until she reached a point 
from which she could command the valley and the place where 
she had hidden away her treasure. Her watchful eyes ranged 
round the horizon and swept the surrounding country. There 
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was not a wolf there, she thought. She could see the solitary 
tree that marked the spot. Beyond, the rough ridges and oc- 
casional buttes were studded with pines and cedars, while the 
white pillars and towers of the Bad Lands rose grandly in the 
distance. 

As she went on to rejoin her herd upon the plains of the 
Shaeyela, she beheld upon the flats the bison-women gathered 
in great black masses, while on either side of them the buffalo- 
men roamed in small groups, or singly, like walking pine-trees. 
Shaeyela had never looked more lovely than on that morning in 
early spring—a warm bluish haze brooding over it—the big 
ungainly cottonwoods, their branches knotted and gnarled like 
naked limbs of old men, guarding the thin silver line of the 
river. 

Hinpoha ran swiftly down the last descent, now and then 
pausing for a moment to announce her coming. Ordinarily she 
would have returned to her people quietly and unnoticed, but she 
was excited by the unexpected summons and moved to reply. 
As she entered the valley, she saw other buffalo-women return- 
ing from their spring nurseries in the gulches, giving their re- 
sponses as they came. There was an undertone murmur 
throughout the great concourse. All seemed to be moving to- 
ward the edge of the belt of timber that clothed the river banks. 
They passed through a scattered growth of grey-green buffalo- 
berry bushes. 

By the signs of the buffalo-women and the sound of their 
lowings, Hinpoha knew that this was a funeral gathering. She 
hastened on with mingled curiosity and anxiety. Within a cir- 
cle of the thorny buffalo-berry trees, under a shivering poplar, 
lay the lifeless form of Ptesanwee—the white buffalo-cow—the 
old Queen of the Shaeyela herd! 

Here all the dusky women of the plains had gathered to pay 
their last respects to their dead leader. Hinpoha pushed her 
way into the midst of the throng for a parting look. She joined 
in the wailing of the bison-women, and the noise of their mourn- 
ing echoed like distant thunder from the opposite cliffs of the 
Shaeyela! 

No bull-buffalo was allowed to come near while the women 
hovered about the dead leader. When they had to return to their 
nurseries at last, the buffalo men approached in great numbers. 
The sound of their mourning was great. They tore up the sod 
with their hoofs, as they wailed loudly for the dead. 

The sun hovered over the western hills ere the gathering 
dispersed. The dead was left to the silent night to cover, and 
the lonely poplar sang a soft funeral song over her. 
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Hinpoha found her baby fast asleep, when she reached her 
nursery upon Willow creek. The little creature was fed, and 
played about her mother as she grazed in the quiet valley, where 
none might see the cradle of their future Queen. 

At the next midday, Hinpoha saw many of the bison-people 
fleeing by her secret camp. She at once suspected the neigh- 
borhood of the Red hunters. “I shall go away, so that they wil! 
not find my teepee and my baby,” she said to herself. Accord- 
ingly she came out and followed the trail of the fugitives, in 
order to deceive the wild men; but at night she returned to her 
nursery. 

Upon the Shaeyela river, below the camp of the buffalo-peo- 
ple, the Indians were likewise encamped in great numbers. 
Spring was here at last, and nearly all of the snow had gone, 
even from the gulches and deep ravines. 

A joyous hunting-song pealed forth loudly from the council- 
lodge of the “Two Kettle” band. The great drum beat a pre- 
lude to the announcement heralded throughout the camp. 

“Hear ye, hear ye, warriors! The game-scout has come back 
with the news that the south fork of the Shaeyela is full of the 
buffalo-people! It is the will of the council that the young men 
should now make the great spring hunt of the bison. Fill your 
quivers with good arrows! Try your bows! Heya, heya, 
ha-a-a-!” Thus the herald circled the large encampment. 

“Woo! woo!” came from the council-lodge—a soldier-call, for 
the young men to saddle up. At the same time, the familiar drum- 
beat was again heard. The old men, the council-men, were now 
left alone to perform those ceremonies which were held to in- 
sure good hunting. 

The long-stemmed pipe was reverently lifted from the sacred 
ground which is its resting-place. The chief medicine-man, 
old Buffalo Ghost, took it in his sinewy hands, with the mouth- 
piece foremost. He held it toward heaven, then to the earth, 
and gave the “spirit talk.” Having ended, he lighted the pipe 
and passed it around the circle from left to right. Again one 
struck the drum and sang in a high minor key. All joined in the 
refrain, and two got up and danced around the fire. This was 
done to call the spirit of the bison, and charm them into a happy 
departure for the spirit land. 

Meantime, the young warriors had mounted their trained 
buffalo-ponies, and with a great crowd on foot were moving up 
the valley of the Shaeyela. From every divide they surveyed 
the country ahead, hoping to find the buffalo in great numbers 
and to take them unawares. The chief hunter ascended a hill in 
advance of the others. “Woo!” he called, and waved his right 
hand with the assurance of a successful hunt. 
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The warriors prepared for the charge just as they would pre- 
pare for an attack upon the enemy. All preliminary orders were 
given. The men were lined out on three sides, driving the herd 
toward the river. When the signal was given, ponies and men 
sped forwards with loosened hair and flying lariats. The buffalo 
were driven toward the river; but some refused to run, while 
many more broke through the attacking lines and fled across 
the Shaeyela and into the woods. There were some who stood 
their ground and formed an outward-facing circle around the 
low little grave, hung with buffalo berries. To this group many 
hunters came, yelling and singing. 

“Hanta, hanta yo!” the leader cautioned vainly. The first 
man who ventured near the menacing circle was instantly tossed 
upon the horns of an immense bull. He lay motionless where he 
fell. 

Now the angry bison were let alone for the time, while the 
hunters withdrew to a near-by hill for consultation. The signal 
of distress had been given, and soon the ridges were black with 
riders. The unfortunate hunter and his horse lay dead upon the 
plain. . 

“Tt is not the custom of the buffalo-people to fight thus! They 
have been known to form a ring to defend themselves against 
wolves, but against man—never!” declared the game leader. “It 
is a sign of which we ought to discover the meaning.” 

“You have heard their lowing,” remarked another. It is their 
habit to mourn thus when they discover one of their number 
lying dead!” 

Suddenly the buffalo-women started away in single file, the 
bulls following; and walking slowly, without molestation from 
any, they all disappeared in the direction taken by the fleeing 
herd. The hunters now eagerly advanced to the spot where the 
white bison cow lay dead—the Queen of the buffalo-people! 
The strange action of her followers was explained. Every war- 
rior approached the place as if treading upon hallowed ground. 
They tied or hobbled their ponies at some distance, and all came 
with tobacco or arrows in their hands. They reverently ad- 
dressed the dead cow, and placed the tobacco gently around her 
for an offering. Thus strangely ended the first Spring hunt of 
that year upon the Shaeyela, the ancient home of the buffalo- 
people, where always the buffalo woman-chief, the white cow, 
is seen—the most sacred and honored animal among the Sioux! 


The grass of the Bad Lands region was now spread in fresh 
green, all beaded and porcupined with the early crocuses. The 
young Queen was well grown for her age, and could run as wel! 
as her mother for a mile or two. Along Willow Creek she had 
been made to try her speed many times daily. 
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“Come!” the mother signed to her one bright May day, and 
they both set out for the forks of the Shaeyela, where once 
more the buffalo-people were assembled by thousands. Many 
of the mothers had already taken their children back to the herd. 
As Hinpoha passed the lone bulls, who are wont to wander away 
from the rest for undisturbed feeding, they all turned to gaze at 
her and her strange daughter. Each gave her sonorous greeting, 
and some even followed after at a distance in wonder and ad- 
miration, 

When they reached a small group of buffalo-women, there was 
much commotion. One of the other mothers came forward to 
challenge Hinpoha to a friendly contest, while the rest formed 
a ring around them, evidently admiring the little calf. The black 
eyes and hoofs, setting off her creamy whiteness, gave her a sin- 
gularly picturesque appearance. 

After the friendly tussle, the mother and daughter continued 
on their journey to the forks of the Shaeyela. As they passed 
more and more of their people, the “Moo” was given continu- 
ously, announcing the coming of the new Queen of the tribe. 
When they arrived at the place of meeting, the excitement was 
great. Everywhere buffalo-people were running toward them to 
greet them. The little folks ran up full of curiosity, turned 
large eyes and ears on the stranger, and then fled away with 
uplifted tail. The big, shaggy-haired old men came, too, and 
regarded her gravely. Hinpoha was proud of her conspicuous 
position; yet it was a trying reception, for every kind female 
caller felt obligated to offer her a friendly trial of strength. 
At such times the little calf watched her mother with excited 
interest. : 

The day was warm, the air soft and summer-like. Whenever 
there is a great gathering of the bison, there are many contests 
and dances. So it was on this occasion. It was their festival 
time, and the rumble of their voices was heard by the other 
tribes of the prairie a great way off. 

Again the herald’s song pealed forth upon the sunshiny still- 
ness of a May morning. Every ear was turned to catch the ex- 
pected announcement of the wise men. 

“Ye soldier hunters,” was the summons, “come home to the 
teyoteepee!” Many of the warriors, wrapped in their robes, 
walked slowly toward the council lodge in the middle of the 
Indian encampment. 

“Hear ye, men and warriors!” exclaimed the chief of the teyo- 
teepee, when all were together. “Our game scout has returned 
with the word that upon the forks of the Shaeyela the buffalo- 
people are holding their summer gathering. Furthermore, he 
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says that he saw a young buffalo chief-woman—a white calf! In 
the morning all the hunters are commanded to make an attack 
upon the herd. If it be possible, we shall capture the little 
Queen! 

“Hear ye, hear ye! We shall dance the great buffalo-dance 
tonight! The Great Mystery is good to us! Few men are so 
favored as to see the Queen of the buffalo people even once in a 
life-time!” 

“Eyuha nahon po!” he continued. “Hearken to the legend that 
is told by the old men! The buffalo chief-woman is the noblest 
of all animals—the most beloved of her people! Where she is, 
there is the greatest gathering of her tribe—there is plenty for 
the Indian! They who see her shall be fortunate in hunting 
and in war. If she be captured, the people who take her need 
never go hungry! When the bison is scarce, the exhibition of 
her robe in the buffalo-dance will bring back many to the neigh- 
borhood. 

“Tomorrow we will make a great hunt. Be strong of heart, for 
her people will not flee as is their wont, but will fight for her!” 

“Ho, ho! Hi, hi!” replied all the warriors. 

The buffalo were now holding their summer feasts and dances 
upon the Shaeyela river—the tricky Shaeyela, who, like her 
sister the Big Muddy, tears up her banks madly every Spring 
freshet, thus changing her bed continually. The little hills define 
it abruptly, and the tributary creeks are indicated by a few 
iwarf pines and cedars, peeping forth like bears from the 
gulches. Upon the horizon the Bad Lands stand out in bold re- 
lief, their ruined pyramids and columns bespeaking the power 
of the Great Mystery. 

Here at the forks the poplar trees and buffalo-berry bushes 
glistened in fresh foliage, and the deep-yellow flowers of the 
wild bull-currant exhaled their musky odor. There was a wide 
green plain for the buffalo people to summer in, and many had 
come to see their baby Queen; for the white bison was always 
found in the midst of the greatest gathering of her people. No 
chief buffalo-woman was ever seen with a little band! 

The morning was good; the sun wore a broad smile; and his 
children upon the Shaeyela river, both bison and wild men, 
were happy in their own fashion. The little fires were sportively 
burning outside of each teepee, where the morning meal had 
been prepared. It had been decreed by the council that the war- 
riors should paint after the custom of warfare, when they at- 
tacked the buffalo chief-woman and her people upon the forks 
of the Shaeyela. 

Upon the slope of a long ridge, the hunters gathered. Their 
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dusky faces and naked bodies were extravagantly painted; their 
locks fantastically dressed; even the ponies were decorated. 
Upon the green plain below, the bison were quietly grazing; 
and in the very center of the host the little Queen frisked about 
her mother. It was fully four arrow-flights distant from the 
outer edge of the throng, and sentinel bulls were posted still 
further out, in precaution for her safety. 

The Indians overlooking the immense herd had already pointed 
out the white calf in awe-struck whispers. To them she looked 
like an earth-visiting spirit in her mysterious whiteness. There 
were several thousand pairs of horns against their few hundred 
warriors ; yet they knew that if they should succeed in captur- 
ing this treasure, the story would be told of them for generations 
to come. It was sufficient honor for the risk of a brave man’s 
life! 

“Hukahay—hukahay!” came the signal. Down the slope they 
sped to the attack with all the spirit and intrepidity of the grey 
wolf. “Woo! woo!” came from every throat in a hoarse shout. 
The earth under their ponies’ feet fairly trembled. 

The buffalo sentinels instantly gave the alarm and started back 
to the main body. A cloud of dust arose toward the sun as the 
mighty gathering was set in motion. Deadly arrows flew like 
winged things, and the beating of thousands of hoofs made a 
noise like thunder! Yet the buffalo-people would not break 
the circle around the white calf, and for many minutes no hunter 
could penetrate it. 

At last old Zuya, a warrior of note, came swiftly to the front 
upon his war-steed. He held high above his head a blazing 
torch, and the panic-stricken bison fled before him in every di- 
rection. Close behind came Zuya’s young son, Unspeshnee, with 
a long lariat coiled in his hand, and the two followed hard upon 
the fleeing buffalo-people. 

“Wa—wa—wa—wa!” came forth from hundreds of throats, 
like the rolling of many stones upon new ice. “Unspeshnee, 
Unspeshnee has lassoed the buffalo chief-woman!”’ 

Amidst a great gathering of curious people stood the white 
calf, wailing continually, and a solemn rejoicing pervaded the 
camp of the hunters. Already the ceremonies were in progress 
to celebrate this event. 

“It is the will of the Great Mystery,” said they, “to recall 
the spirit of the white chief. We shall preserve her robe, the 
token of plenty and good fortune. We shall never be hungry 
henceforth for the flesh of her nation! This robe shall be handed 
down from generation to generation, and wherever it is found 
there shall be abundance of meat for the Indian!” 


Amberst, Mass. 








THE FEDERAL’S OWN. 
By EVELYN HUNTINGTON. 


-.] UST what have you got against me taking holt 
3 of the Fedry Lone this winter, Ma?” asked 
Horatio Wilson, dragging at the baby by its 
skirts as it scuttled in a queer sidewise fashion 
across the uneven floor of the porch. All un- 
mindful of its struggles to escape him, he drew 
it up into his lap and sat with both long arms 
coiled closely about it while he eyed his mother argumentatively. 
His hat was pushed back for the sake of coolness, and showed 
his keen, dark face, with straight, frowning brows above the 
rather mild blue eyes. 

The baby, a little dark copy of himself, looked up at him for 
a moment, as if to protest against the sudden stopping of its 
journey toward the ever-alluring steps, down which it was wont 
to back itself with infinite caution whenever its grandmother’s 
head was turned. Then with a resigned sigh it cuddled closely 
against his broad breast, and, with a look curiously like that of 
its father, stared at the little old woman. With monotonous 
precision, Mrs. Wilson went on starching and rinsing the few re- 
maining pieces in the tub. They were mostly small pink and 
blue gingham slips, ridiculously overtrimmed, with white crochet 
work on all their edges. She shook them out, with a scornful 
look at the gay trimming as she placed them one by one in the 
basket at her side. At last she spoke in a voice of mingled re- 
proach and anxiety. 

“I dunno as what I say’ll have one bit of weight with ye, 
Raish,” she said. “Louie’s got ye so set on taking the Fedry 
Lone, I might’s well keep my mouth shut an’ save my breath— 
the Lord knows I ain’t got any to spare sense I had that ketch 
in my side last winter. But what I argy is this: The Fedry 
Lone is a treacherous mine an’ Markham knows it. The banks 
are too high to be safe, now they’ve washed so far into the hill, 
an’ that’s where the pay-streak runs. Markham’s always wanted 
to lease it on shares sense the Chinamen was killed last year 
when that cave ran out and ketched ’em. It’s a reasonable good 
payin’ mine—I’ll say that much for it. Yer pa always give it a 
good name for that whilst he were alive. But he always told 
me it warn’t safe. Markham won’t resk his own neck in it, but 
he’ll let you resk your’n an’ pay him most of the profits ye get. 
Who’d go in with ye in such a mine, I’d like to know, unless it 
was some daredevil like Pete Larson?” 

“Well, you’ve made a good guess, Ma,” said Raish patiently. 
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“Pete will go in with me on shares, and so will Old Bob, an’ you 
know there ain’t two better miners on this whole divide.” 

“Yes, they’re good enough miners,” she assented. “But that 
won't make it any safer for you, pent up in that mine, that’s 
just a big deep hole in the ground and no escape any where as 
I can see if ye had trouble. Even that old soldier as first dis- 
covered it an’ give it that queer name, he hadn’t never had no 
kind of luck with it. Ye’re all I’ve got left, Raish, an’ I just 
want ye to be keerful. Couldn’t ye try ground-sluicin’ awhile 
until something else turns up? And whatever you think Louie 
would do without ye, if anything happened, I don’t know, for a 
more helpless critter than she is, never walked this earth— 
if she is your wife!” she concluded, as she turned again to her 
tub. 

A look of pain crept into Raish’s mild blue eyes at the mention 
of Louie’s name, soon to be followed by one grown almost hab- 
itual—a look of unrest and uncertainty. He sighed heavily. 

“Don’t let’s get to harpin’ on that old saw, Mother,” he 
sharply said. “I’ve got to get at somethin’ pretty quick. You 
know I’ve been laid up all summer with my broken arm, just 
fiddling along with the Doc warning me all the time to watch out 
if I wanted it to be as good as the other one again. Well, it’s all 
right now, but here I am—ain’t even got my winter’s wood in. 
It’s the only chance I see now to make anything, and Louie, she 
wants, she says—” 

He broke off abruptly and looked down at the baby nodding 
in his arms. The ceaseless fret of family disagreements weighed 
heavily upon him. He felt a perpetual re-adjustment of himself 
to it as to the pressure of some heavy burden. 

“Yes, ‘Louie says!’” repeated his mother bitterly. “She says 
for us to take this chance, no matter what danger it runs ye 
into—just so we get plenty of money for her to spend on finery. 
She don’t do a thing now but that crochet work, a-settin’ 
dawdlin’ out on the front porch, hailing everybody as goes by, 
whilst the babe crawls in the mud out here. He just loves the 
water, and I can’t empty out a bit of rinsings but he’s scufflin’ 
through the dirt to get to it. Much she cares, if only that 
giggling Stella Ash, or Pete Larson, or some of them teamster 
fellows, is out there gassin’ with her. I don’t want to stir up 
no trouble between ye, Raish,” she went on tremulously, glanc- 
ing earnestly at him over the edge of the tub, as she soaped a 
heavy flannel sleeve, “but if I was you, I’d send that Pete Larson 
off with a flea in his ear. He comes round here more than you 
think, and he sets there on that front gate, creakin’, creakin’ 
back and forth—talkin’ and laughin’ till I’m plumb wore out with 
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it. I declare some times I can’t stand it another minute, and I’ve 
just kerried Babe out there all covered with mud an’ plumped 
him down in her lap, an’ she’s had to come in an’ wash him fer 
shame’s sake.” 

Raish’s strong, white teeth were set an imperceptible moment, 
while he clutched tighter the small, limp bundle in his arms. 
He stared at his mother with a strained, startled look. Then 
the vague touch of Babe’s small, brown hand on his neck 
brought strength and reassurance and the cloud of doubts and 
fears that his mother’s words had conjured up fled away like 
mist before that weak, soft caress. 

“Aw, shucks, Mother!” he reassuringly said. “Ye air bor- 
rowin’ trouble now, sure. Why, Pete’s my best friend an’ 
always has been. Him an’ me has stuck to each other ever 
sense we was kids, an’ I never saw anything about him as wasn’t 
square. And he ain’t never found no fault with me—leastways, 
if he has, he hain’t never taxed me with it—and Louie,” he went 
on warmly, “she’s nothin’ but a child yet, herself. You ain’t 
quite fair to her, Ma. She just loves to laugh an’ joke, an’ be- 
cause you and me don’t keer so much for it, let’s not get too 
hard on her. She hain’t had nobody to teach her much, and I 
reckon she'll learn a heap of sense from you, Ma, as she gets 
older, for I will say you got more common-sense than any other 
two women on this divide,” he went on, with a forlorn attempt 
at propitiation. “An’ what you so down on her crochet work 
for, Ma? She gets lots of comfort outen it, and she does it 
pretty well—don’t you think?” A flashing smile lit up his hand- 
some, dark face, as he nodded toward the elaborately trimmed 
muslin curtains of the best room. 

“Well,” sniffed old Mrs. Wilson, picking up her basket of 
wet clothes and carrying it out to the line in the yard, “I hain’t 
no word to say against a girl crochetting when the work’s done 
and Babe, there, is asleep; but to be at it all the time and a-gal- 
livantin’ off with it somewheres when there’s washin’ going on 
and a baby to tend—well, it beats my time, that’s all,” she con- 
cluded, pinning a piece of the despised crochet work firmly on 
the line. 

Now that his mother’s back was turned, Raish drew himself 
together as if for a final effort. He did not attempt further to 
defend the absent Louie, who had gone some hours before, “after 
yeast,” as she briefly put it, to the next house, half a mile up the 
divide. His mother shook out and pinned the small, fluttering 
earments with a deftness and precision grown of long practice. 
Words failed her with which to lay before Raish the sum of 
| ouie’s enormities, and she was silent under the stress of her 
bitter thoughts. 
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As Raish rose to his feet, from his great height he looked down 
at his mother’s bent little figure. The baby in his arms, dis- 
turbed by the motion, stirred uneasily, and he stood rocking it 
to and fro and caressing it softly as if to gather courage from 
the gentle contact. 

“T guess I may’s well out with it, Ma,” he said at last. “I 
signed with Markham for a year’s lease of the Fedry Lone this 
morning, and I mean to get to work as soon as I can—Monday, 
I guess. Water is plenty this summer, and Markham is anxious 
to have somethin’ coming out of the mine, so there’s nothing to 
prevent my takin’ holt.” 

“No,” said his mother, heavily, clutching the line with both 
her wrinkled hands. “They ain’t nothin’ to prevent ye.” Strain- 
ing her eyes, she could see above the tree-tops the gaunt, brown 
cliffs of the “Federal’s Own” looming up to the blue sky. A 
swift pain contracted her heart, and she laid her hand against 
her breast as she looked away to those stark and frowning 
heights which seemed to stare menacingly down upon her. “No, 
they ain’t nothin’ to prevent ye,” she tremulously reiterated. 

Pete Larson stopped as usual at the gate of the Wilson 
cabin, on his way to his night’s work at the Federal’s Own, and 
Louie smiled coquettishly down at him from her seat on the 
top step, a radiant vision in fresh pink calico. She held a bit 
of her favorite work in her hands and her needle was flying 
swiftly in and out of the white web. 

The porch, shaded by hops and madeira vines, looked cool 
and inviting, and Pete, setting his tin lunch pail inside the gate, 
ran up the steps and took his station beside her. 

“Where’s Raish?” he asked, watching the bright flush come 
and go on her cheek. 

“He’s gone up to the Greenhorn blacksmith shop to get some 
picks sharpened,” said Louie, dimpling and smiling at him under 
her long, brown lashes. “I’m expecting him all the time. He’s 
been gone ever since supper. Why, what did you want of him?” 
she asked. 

The late summer sun had set in a cloud of reddish gold that 
foretold another warm day. A last slanting ray shed a passing 
glory on Pete’s bronze curls and gay, young face. 

“Old Bob, he’s just come down from the mine. He left Mike 
to tend pipe and hurried down to tell me he’s feared the cave 
we're getting ready for tomorrow is going to be bigger than 
we expected. He’s seen little chunks of dirt fall away off to one 
side, and that shows there’s more earth loosening up than we 
want to bring down in that shut-in hole. But I guess it’ll hold 
off till daylight if I manage right,” Pete went on optimistically, 
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under the spell of Louie’s soft, anxious eyes. “You must tell 
Raish to go up on the hill and look it over, and I guess we'll 
come out all right. Old Bob’s gettin’ dreadfully skeery these 
days—been drinking, I spose. Well, I’ve got to be moseying 
along up to the mine, so you just tell him, Louie.” 

He half rose, then sank back again to watch admiringly the 
swiftly flying fingers and down-dropped golden head. 

“We had a good clean-up at the mine last month, didn’t we?” 
he resumed after a short silence. “If the Fedry Lone just keeps 
up its lick, we’re going to clear fifteen hundred apiece this 
winter. What do you think of that?” 

“T bet you don’t make any such money,” jeered Louie, her 
eyes shining at the thought of so much wealth. “My sakes, 
what'll you do with it all?” 

“Well, I know what I'll do with some of mine,” hazarded 
Pete. “I’m going to lay out part of it to buy the prettiest blue 
cashmere dress in Nevada City for a present to ye, Louie—if 
we do as well as I said. I know we will, an’ then we'll consider 
you've lost your bet an’ you'll just owe me—why you'll owe me 
a kiss, Louie. Say, won’t you?” Pete urged, his brown cheek and 
laughing blue eyes dangerously close to Louie’s downcast face. 

She wrought a few stitches to deliberate silence. “Maybe I 
will an’ maybe I won’t,” she teasingly said. “I guess it’ll have 
to be ‘heads I win, tails you lose,’ Pete, an’ I don’t reckon ] 
will,” she demurely ended. 

.‘Won’t you, then?” said Pete, crushing her hand with its bit 
of white lacework in his large grasp. “You just reckon to get 
your finery an’ leave me out in the cold—I’ll just have to make 
ye pay now—to—to make sure,” and quick as a flash, before 
the better manhood that lay deep down within him could voice 
its protest, he put his arms around her in the gathering dusk 
and pressed a kiss on her shrinking face. 

For a brief instant he held her—his best friend’s dearest 
treasure. Then all the loyal honest heart of him uprose to 
clamor against it. His brown cheek paled and he flung away 
from her with a muttered apology, and, seizing his tin pail, he 
dashed up the path that led between the manzanitas to the 
Federal’s Own. 

A moment later, Raish, his load of sharpened picks on his 
shoulder, strode with set lips and gleaming eyes out of the 
shadow of the pines, from which he had been on the point of 
stepping when his eye caught sight of the pretty picture on the 
porch. He had paused a moment to rest and watch them. 
thinking with laughing contempt of his mother’s fears. Then 
it seemed to him that a huge shape rose up in front of him and 
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dealt him a stunning blow. Pete had failed him, after all. He 
staggered out of the pines and a black mist seemed to surround 
and encompass him as he went. 

Louie, stunned and ashamed, sat with her face in her hands 
and made no effort to meet the demanding, questioning anguish 
of his eyes. As he stood before her, the weight of centuries 
seemed slowly settling down upon him, withering all the youth 
and freshness from his face. Then all the outraged affection 
and wounded trust surged up again in his breaking heart. She 
looked so young, so helpless, sitting there— 

“Never mind, Louie,” he said, quite gently, raising her droop 
ing face to gaze into her frightened eyes. “Pete was just a 
foolin’, Deary ; he don’t mean no harm, but you best not humor 
him so much from this on. Just stay inside more with Ma an’ 
Babe. Then you won’t meet up with no more such troubles. 
Ye can kiss Babe all you want to, Louie,” he mournfully went 
on, “and it won’t bring ye no heartaches—like this.” 

He stood still a moment, steadfastly regarding her while she 
murmured with trembling lips something about the banks of 
the mine and Old Bob, but his aching brain refused to take it in. 
The savage—the primeval man, that demands death for the one 
that would rob him of his mate—woke from an age-long sleep 
and dominated him. He threw down the picks with a muttered 
oath, and, turning, went swiftly up the path to the mine. It was 
Pete he would find and deal with—his false friend, who, with 
his smooth tongue and pleasant, laughing ways, had taken ad- 
vantage of his love and confidence to beguile from him _ his 
dearest and best. 

There was another thought clamoring for recognition through 
all the confusion and disorder of his mind. What was it she 
had whispered about Old Bob, and the bank not being safe? 
Well, it never was safe, for that matter—but he thought he 
would go up and look at it and try to get rid of the deadly sink 
ing at his heart that made him want to lie down under the 
bushes and sleep. But not yet—it was up there, his tired 
thoughts ran, up there on the bank that the manzanitas grew 
strong and gnarled. To cut a cudgel from one of these and 
creep down upon the unsuspecting Pete, to confront him and fell 
him with one blow—his reeling brain could hold no other 








picture. 
He stood at last on the edge of the high bank above the mine 
and looked down into its curving radiant hollow. A great 


lantern turned its cyclopean eye warily toward the threatening 
heights, as if aware of their treacherous nature. A deep roar 
came up to him of water which, freed from its thraldom in 
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miles of iron pipes, was now tearing and rending at the base 
of the mighty cliffs. 

Pete stood by the nozzle of the great hydraulic pipe, his hand 
on the lever. He was staring dreamily at the bank, a troubled 
look on his usually blithe young face. A deep crimson hand- 
kerchief knotted about his throat shone brightly in the lantern’s 
glow. His hat was pushed back from his face, his curling hair 
lightly tossed by the wind of the rushing water. Now and then, 
with a practiced but dreamy eye, he turned to gaze at the lan 
tern, or the ground sluice running bank-full of muddy water. 
His troubled thoughts were far away. 

Suddenly the panting, stumbling form of Raish appeared on 
the rise of earth behind him, and dashed into the hollow—hat- 
less, with white teeth gleaming wolfishly between his drawn 
lips, his breath a gasping sob. 

“Pete, you idiot, get out of this, or I'll knock your blamed 
head off!” he gasped out, as he jerked the handle of the nozzle 
from the unresisting hand of the astonished Pete, and essayed 
with all his mighty strength to turn the water from the bank 
and out upon the rocks. There was still a chance, if only the 
water could be drained from the foot of the bank, that the earth 
in falling would not be carried out far enough to overwhelm 
them. 

“You get out yourself, Raish,” said Pete stubbornly, his eyes 
falling before Raish’s stormy face. ‘This is my shift and I mean 
to stand it out. What's the matter? Is it the cave?” He looked 
apprehensively at the frowning gray masses towering above 
them. Then he faced Raish again, the dark red color slowly 
creeping over his tanned cheek. “Did—did Louie tell ye?” he 
muttered. “Louie's all right, Raish,” he continued, laying his 
brown hand an instant on Raish’s straining arm. “It were jest 
my—my plumb foolishness—seems like I dunno how to act 
lately; 1 dunno what in thunder’s the matter with me.” His 
lips twitched and trembled and a short, deep sob tore his throat. 

Raish bore with al] his force against the lever. It took all his 
great strength to keep the water from turning back to its ac- 
customed work of harrying and rending its sullen prey. 

“Get out,” he growled between his labored breaths. ‘“There’s 
no time to talk now. The whole front of the bank is coming 
down on top of us. You leave now, or I’ll take a pick to you!” 

“I won't, without you!” said Pete violently. He dragged at 
Raish’s arm with frantic fingers. “Come on, Raish,” he urged, 
“come on out of this hole!” 

But Raish looked down at him without stirring, the greai 
muscles of his arm stiffening under Pete’s grasp as he clutched 
the lever tighter. 
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“T’ll see this through,” he said briefly. “You clear out and 
turn off the water. I know more about this, and there’s no use 
of two staying.” 

A soft dull sound smote upon their ears as the great mass, 
settling, tearing itself free, came crushing down upon them. 
Pete, flying at last up the slope through water and wet earth 
that clung about his knees and reached out on all sides of him, 
looked back and saw Raish still watching him, with a world of 
love and anguish in his face. Then the whole mountain side 
seemed to be loosened, and swooped down. The great hydraulic 
pipe reared and plunged in the engulfing mass, and Raish was 
lost to sight in the surging sweep of earth and water. 


Oakland, Cal. 


THE PLANT OF THE ALDEN COMPANY. 
By JESSIE THOMAS AITKEN. 





day I spent with the Alden girls. We had not 
seen each other for years and there was much 
to talk about, but at last I realized that I and 
my affairs had formed the topic of conversa- 
tion for an unconscionable time. 

“tell me how you did it all.” 

We were on the vine-shaped porch at the time, and the “all” 
meant not so much the pleasant garden and lawn as the glass 
houses and the great beds of gladioli and roses and a curious- 
looking reedy place that lay before me. There were other things 
too included in the “all,” but on the surface I meant “The Plant 
of the Alden Company,” as the girls called it. 

Edith laughed. “There isn’t much to tell, Janet, but you shall 
have it. 

“We had the land, we saw the need, and we worked. When 
father died, he left us this place and a little beside, but well 
something had to be done. Given, an invalid brother, a 
gentle, delicate little mother, and two frail girls. To be found, 
a comfortable, happy life for them all. That was the problem 
to be solved. 

“IT could not teach; in fact, there was absolutely nothing I 
could do well enough to be paid for it; and Marion was too young, 
even had she had the necessary strength or qualifications. We 
had this house and its three acres of ground, none of it except 
just the garden about the house under cultivation, and we had ten 
pounds of poppy-seed that I had gathered and cured. 
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“No, we didn’t go to raising poppies. That would have been 
useless, for we couldn’t even sell the seed. The suggestion for its 
use came from mother, as have most of our inspirations.” And 
Edith turned to pat the gray head beside her lovingly. 

“I had tried to get rid of that seed but all to no purpose, and 
I was heartily sick of it and much regretted the time I had spent 
over it, when mother said, ‘Why not write to some Eastern florist 
and see if he will not take it in exchange for rose-plants? We 
haven't many and the garden would be that much prettier.’ 

“TI did so, and an Eastern rose grower sent me about fifty plants 
of his own selection in exchange. Then the same thought struck 
us all—‘Let us grow roses for market.’ 

“It seemed almost too stupendous an undertaking. We were 
neither of us strong; we had neither capital nor influence and 
knew nothing, scientifically, about the growing of flowers. But 
we loved flowers, we loved all out-doors, and we had latent in us 
a good stock of Yankee gumption and grit; so we went to work. 

“For a year or two we proved most satisfactorily that ‘we learn 
to do by doing,’ and we parodied Longfellow into ‘Our mistakes 
of yesterday are the blocks with which we build. But we 
worked! Oh, how we worked! 

“At first our trade was mostly local and among our friends, 
and we grew only out-of-door roses. We did so well with them 
that we began to think of forcing-houses. Early in the fray I had 
improvised a ‘house’ out of a soap-box, a window-sash and four 
rose cuttings. One of them grew! But now we had digged and 
delved and blundered and stumbled for two years, and at last 
felt solid ground under our feet. 

“We decided to force roses for the holidays, and, by careful 
figuring and not a little doing-without, we managed to build a 
house 20x50 feet. Then a piece of good fortune was ours. A 
good friend gave us the glass, putty, paint, etc., so the very next 
year we were able to put up a sixty-foot house. 

“We had confined ourselves closely to one rose, La France, 
which at that time was the ‘Society’ rose, though we also grew 
ferns, violets and white hyacinths. We found a ready market in 
the near-by city, and either Marion or I crossed the Bay each 
morning with the great baskets of fragrance. Now”’—with a 
proud little bow—“Now we send a wagon. 

“So we worked on, building a new house when we could, in- 
vesting in a little new stock each year until we came face to face 
with the water question. The place was supplied with city 
water, but we needed much more for less money. What to do 
we didn’t know. Father had tried many times to get water but 
at last had given it up as hopeless. Finally we heard of a ‘water- 
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witch,’ an old Swiss who lived up in the hills and who could 
locate water.—Oh yes, laugh if you like, every one else did, but 
Marion and I laughed last. 

“In spite of the jeers of our friends, we engaged him to come. 
Breaking a forked willow-wand from that tree yonder, he walked 
slowly around the line fence, Marion and I following. Suddenly 
that willow switch began to turn. We seized his hands and held 
firmly, exerting all our strength, but that switch turned and 
twisted and bent and writhed until it pointed straight down. 
There we drove our stake and the next morning we had the 
borers there. 

“For three weeks we hardly ate or slept and our friends con- 
siderately forbore to say ‘I told you so!’ And then, one day, 
when the well was down two hundred feet, the water came with 
a rush and stood, as it still stands, a hundred feet in the well. 

“We sang the Te Deum Laudamus! What did it not mean to 
us! Visions of ferns and orchids and the wonderful Nile lotus! 
Why our water dreams rivalled those of the far-famed hasheesh. 
At last we settled down to prose. The first thing to do was to 
bring more land under cultivation, and to do that we must spend 
more money. For we must have carts, another horse, a regular 
man, and we must work even harder. 

“Well, we did it! Now our plant is something like this: some 
20,000 rose bushes, 50,000 to 60,000 bulbs of various kinds, 10,000 
square feet of glass, heated by steam, our own water supply and 
pumping engines, three horses, wagons, carts, a buggy, and the 
necessary ploughs, cultivators, etc. And we employ two men 
and a girl in the house. 

“We have a regular Flower Calendar. Roses are still our 
specialty, with bulbs as an accessory. The Rose Crop begins 
October first. The Freesias and American Iris are ready for 
Christmas, and Daffodils and Flowering Shrubs for early Spring. 
The magnificent Ulrich Bruner Rose comes in April and May. 
If we didn’t dine with President Roosevelt, our roses did; for 
we supplied 250 dozen of that one variety for his entertainment 
here last Spring. We call it the President’s Rose now, and as 
we find it grows better in the open air than in the forcing-houses 
why shouldn’t it be dedicated to our out-of-door President? 
Then we have the Crimson Rambler, the Bride and Bridesmaid 
Roses, and, through April, May and June, a wedding or a function 
not graced by flowers from the Alden Company is not the real, 
real thing. 

“In June comes our wonderful Japanese Iris. It is a beautiful 
velvety flower that we imported from Japan two years ago, We 
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had to make a swamp for it—that is that queer, cat-tailly-looking 
place over there—and we wear rubber boots when we gather it. 

“July and August are quiet. Society flits to mountain and sea- 
side. We re-plant our houses, almost discard our denims and 
wear out pretty gowns daytimes as well as evenings. We read 
and rest and visit. We ‘Loaf and invite our souls,’ but really, 
we have found that the soul comes fully as eagerly to the invita- 
tion from the worker as from the loafer. 

“September first finds us ready to cut and market the great 
crop of Hybrid Gladioli which we have imported from all over the 
world, pretty much, and which blossom when all other flowers 
are scarce. And then the round begins again, this year with the 
American Beauty Rose which we are forcing for the holiday 
trade.” 

This, so far, is the story of “The Plant of the Alden Company.” 
The garden is beautiful and the home life is lovely. The gentle 
mother is happy and content in having her girls at home with 
her, and rests serene in the knowledge that the last days of the 
beloved son were spent among the beautiful flowers and in the 
bright out-door life so necessary to his happiness. As for the 
girls, I looked at them in amazement! Marion, I remembered 
as a white little thing with crutches; Edith, as a nervous, deli- 
cate slip of a girl. Now, rosy, bright, clear-eyed, alert to catch 
and hold the best in man and nature. No crutches, no pallor, 
not a nerve in sight! Had the garden done it all? 

“Indeed it has,” said Edith, “We are busy, we never have a dull 
moment. We work hard—and it isn’t all ‘beer and skittles’ 
either. Get up at five o’clock most mornings, have your pipes 
burst at midnight in January (even in California that is not ex- 
actly a tropical moment), have the red spider get into your roses! 
Oh, more things can happen to a florist than are dreamed of in 
your experience, oh, school-ma’am! It is work, hard work, but 
it pays in health and strength and happiness as well as in the 
almighty dollar.” 


Lick Observatory, Mt. Hamilton, Cal. 
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A TIMELY RESCUE. 
By N. F. CADMAN. 

EHIND an ambuscade of weighty tomes flank- 
ing three sides of the study table, Professor 
Paul Guilder sat in safety while his pencil 
covered numberless sheets of paper with in- 
scrutable notes. His young wife, having ex- 
hausted a small fire of entreaty which he had 
dodged by laughing evasions, now endangered 
the outer bastion, built up of works of paleon- 
tology, by lightly leaning against it while she 
fastened hat-pins through a not-too-eclipsing 

garden-hat, drew on a pair of heavy gauntlets, and picked up 
a basket containing shears, trowel and twine. The morning 
called the little lady, and she started at last to go out among 
its glories, but stopped, frowning slightly, to adjust a window- 
shade lest there be too much light on the note sheets. She won- 
dered if it could really be the same sunlight that had poured itself 
out on the morning of the eozoic period. 

At her movement Professor Guilder raised his head and be- 
stowed upon his wife a far-away look as if unable to separate 
her identity from that of the trilobites of the Upper Primordial, 
they being the present object of his pursuit through many 
elusive records. 

“Let me tell you, Grace,” he said, “that if you would read 
this little treatise on the Lower Silurian, or this on recent dis- 
coveries of fossils in massive apatite, your interest in the themes 
would preclude the possibility of your requiring lighter occupa- 
tion. They are remarkable—very!” At the last word he de- 
scended again to the dry ooze of a past so remote that his wife’s 
reply fell on unheeding ears. 

“If you would do a little more delving in the adobe of the 
present it would improve our garden, here on the very top of 
Laurel Heights, and it might—give more zest to both our ap- 
petites.” Hurrying from the room, she closed the study door and 
murmured to its unresponsive woodenness, “He ought never to 
have had a wife.” Solace waited in the garden where riotous 
blooming in the California sunshine of March seemed to be the 
order. Standing a moment in the path, her gaze swept from the 
rolling foothills to the blue line of the Coast Range. How could 
a man, at such an hour, close his eyes to the marvels within 
reach for the sake of anything so musty as fossiliferous forma- 
tions! 

“Two years tomorrow!” she whispered to the fragrant depths 
of a “La France.” “He'll never know from me what day it is! 
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This place is a Paradise, but he—” A sense of failure saddened 
her, for the fascinations of scientific discovery, and the honors 
won thereby, seemed shutting her husband out from the simple 
pleasures of every day. The flowers would need to exert their 
utmost of perfume and color to bring back the girlish eagerness 
to her face. 

The professor absently watched her from the vine-draped study 
window, as she went from one mass of blossoms to another, 
cutting dry or blighted flowers and dropping them into a basket 
on her arm. Before a very large and heavily branching lilac she 
paused and shook her head, unconscious of the picture she made 
as she lifted one drooping bough after another. Paul Guilder did 
not see the angry light in her eyes, or he might have brought his 
mind back from mouldering eons to the activities of the moment. 
He did have a fleeting idea that prehistoric man probably missed 
something of domestic happiness—but the Plesiosaurus beckoned 
with its unsightly paw, and he hastened to respond . 

Mrs. Guilder studied the big lilac, which by this time should 
have been plumey with lavender pendants, heavy with their 
satisfying odor. Instead of that, she saw that every branch of 
buds put forth by her favorite tree had turned brown and sere. 
Even the green leaves were brown at the edges. 

“Paul ought to come out here with a spade, where he could 
dig to some purpose. What you need, you dying beauty,” press- 
ing an abortive bloom to her cheek, “is to have this horrid adobe 
worked away from your roots and moist spongy loam packed 
around them. Then we'd see! Last year you were a glory—now 
you are a sight to weep over!” She glanced disdainfully at the 
study windows. Whimsical thoughts ran through her mind. It 
was not the garden only that was neglected. There were dainty 
meals left untasted, careful house appointments unnoticed, for 
the scientific mind was capable of such intense absorption! If 
she could rouse him to a realization of these perfect mornings! 
He was too young to become a fossil himself. A mirthless little 
laugh drifted through the lilac boughs. At the same instant her 
mind became imbued with a startling impulse. Would Paul miss 
her if she were not there? If she suddenly disappeared, would 
he come to some knowledge of his mistaken course? 

The front gate clicked, and she greeted the newcomer with a 
cordial “Good morning, Professor Wilhelmi.” 

The gentleman’s beaming face exhaled good nature. “And 
how is the young Frau Professorin? She is gardening? That is 
good! Is it that I may see Paul for a few minutes?” 

“Certainly, Professor—he’s in the study.” She moved forward 
to lead the way, but the gentleman was in no hurry. He chatted 
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of the garden, Grace showing him one favorite after another, 
finding him a listener to her liking. Everything interested him 
and he gave her much good advice about her plants. 

“This adobe is not easy to always manage,” he told her. “It 
is full of richness, but it is often like too much plumcake for the 
little ones. You must learn how much of the heavy black earth 
your plants shall bear. Do I give you the component parts?” 
His blue eyes looked teasingly upon her through his glasses. 

Grace laughed, delighted with his helpful sympathy. “I am 
your pupil, as in old times,” she said happily. “Only tell me how 
to get the best results from my roses and carnations, and oh, 
what shall I do for my poor lilac?” 

“Ach! That is bad!” Professor Wilhelmi pushed aside the 
heavy branches and was almost lost to view as he bent to ex- 
amine the stricken tree. “I thought as much,” he said as he 
emerged, brushing his coat-sleeves and speaking with decision. 
“Do you know what would be good for your lilac? A sharp little 
earthquake that would crack this tough soil away from the tort- 
ured roots. It is smothering them. And if one comes not in 
time, Paul shall make one with his spade. It would need a small 
explosion to break open that soil. You see, before men came to 
make their homes here, the earthquake visited these hills many 
times. I could show you fissures at a very small distance that 
would surprise you.” 

Grace, listened, half fearing a disquisition; but she resigned 
herself the more willingly, knowing him to be vitally interested 
in every-day affairs. 

“But it is of earthquakes I came to talk with Paul,” he went 
on. “There was a most peculiar one in Champerico last week. 
I have here an account of it,” drawing a paper from his pocket. 

Grace shivered slightly. “Please don’t talk of temblors, Pro- 
fessor Wilhelmi,” she implored. “I’m always so scared at the 
very lightest one, and—lI’ve often heard that one is sure to 
occur if they are mentioned.” 

The professor laughed at her superstition, and advised her to 
remain in the garden while he and Paul discussed the terrifying 
subject. 

She gaily assented. “Go right into the study, Professor. You 
will find Paul in a Mesozoic maze.” 

The gentleman had his foot on the front step, but turned at 
some tale-bearing note in her words and bestowed a searching 
glance on his former pupil’s face. He read with ease the line 
or two of discontent which marred its brightness. When he 
greeted Paul in the study, there was something in his mind be- 
sides earthquakes. Had scientific absorption so early laid its 
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grasp on this handsome young husband? If so, he must speedily 
be jostled out of it. Science could better wait than the home 
love shining in the wife’s eyes. Earnestness of Paul’s sort made 
the seekers for truth exultant, but Paul Guilder must learn to 
give it second place for his own sake as well as that of the little 
lady in the garden. 

Grace mused a few minutes beside her tree, as lonely as the 
last inhabitant. It was certain that the lilac must suffer no 
longer, and since Paul would not believe it to be in immediate 
danger, something must be done. A sudden smile restored the 
merry curve to her lips and she ran lightly to the tool-house. 
Professor Wilhelmi’s suggestions coupled themselves with the 
impulse that had startled her when he opened the gate. She 
made several journeys to and fro, finding the implements of post- 
historic man very clumsy indeed. Worst of all was the pick, 
which she was compelled to use, after making no impression with 
the spade, though she stood up on it with both feet. Pressing 
on its blade with one small shoe had been less than useless. The 
shovel, too, had been used in vain; likewise the hoe, as well as 
a cruel-looking cold-chisel on which she had pounded valorously 
with an immense hammer. Hence the pick was the last resort, 
but it was the most exasperating of all. She tried it in many 
ways, finally sitting down under the tree and grasping the handle 
with both hands very close to the blades. 

It took a long time; she had to rest frequently; but she labored 
manfully, paying little heed to the wear and tear of her. dainty 
attire. On one point she was determined. There should be no 
need of an earthquake if her efforts were attended with success. 

Hands and temper suffered most, and she said some sharp 
things to the hateful pick, after removing her gloves and rue- 
fully regarding certain red marks on her pink palms. 

Paul and his friend would have been edified had they watched 
her, though their equipoise might have been a little disturbed 
had they detected powder-horn and fuse lying against the tree. 

They two, however, were deep in seismic records, and paid 
less heed to time than the weary little laborer out of doors. Pro- 
fessor Wilhelmi did not hold himself guiltless of the same subtle 
influence that threatened the peace of his younger colleague’s 
home, but he counted his duty well done when he urged that 
every morning Paul should handle spade and rake among his 
wife’s flowers. 

Paul agreed with the alacrity of one whose mind is already far 
from the subject in hand, and the genial Professor, mentally 
patting himself on the shoulder, took his departure. 

When left alone, Paul sat musing for a long time. It was all 
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very striking. He must look more deeply into the matter than 
he had ever thought of doing. Earthquakes, past and to come, 
must lay bare the secrets of the Paleozoic period and Science 
would stand aghast— 

“That noise is a little thunderous,” he said, pulling a heavy 
volume toward him on the table as a low rumble sounded 
through the air. He glanced around the room at window, ceiling 
and floor. The noise came apparently from all directions. 

Plunging into the pages before him he was startled by a 
trembling under his feet. It rapidly increased, the windows 
rattled, the chandelier vibrated as if determined to cast itself 
down upon him, and, just as he jumped from his chair to make 
some observations of the atmosphere, the disturbance culminated 
in a rattling, reverberant crash and the study windows were 
suddenly darkened by some dark body falling against them. 
At the same instant a wild shriek greeted his now thoroughly 
awakened senses. 

“Grace! Grace! Where are you? I’m coming!” he called, 
rushing frantically into the hall. The trembling continued, 
though less violent than at first, and he felt himself baffled at 
every step. The front door would not open and he nearly tore 
it from its frame before finding out that the night-latch was 
down. Out at last to the garden, calling as he ran, but no sign 
of his wife was to be seen. One glance at the study windows 
showed what had darkened them. The lilac, torn out by the 
roots, had been flung against the house-wall, dragging down a 
luxuriant passion-vine to hang like an awning over the glass. 
Paul did not stop to notice that the damage was confined to 
that one spot, but ran bare-headed to the nearest neighbors— 
there were but few on the hill—but Grace was not with any of 


-them. They were all too much excited by the shaking to pay him 


special heed. 

Thoroughly alarmed for his wife’s safety, Paul Guilder hur- 
riedly retraced his steps, trying to assure himself that she could 
not have left the house. Running into the hall he was sud- 
denly checked by a chilling sense of loneliness. It oppressed him 
horribly for an instant, but he forced himself to go from room 
to room seeking the lost one. Everywhere he saw dainty touches 
that wrung his soul with their mute evidences of her skill and 
taste in beautifying the little home. He pulled open closet doors 
and tumbled boxes and trunks out of their places, his mind a 
mixed whirl of stories he vaguely recalled of frightened children 
hiding themselves, and a great dread lest he overlook some secret 
corner and leave his wife a twentieth century Lady Ginevra. 

But no “spring lock lay in ambush” under Grace’s careful 
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management. Sickening fears tortured him with wild con- - 
jecture. Where could she be? Was it her voice he had heard 
in the wild shriek when the crash came? He was literally at 
his wits’ ends, fearing to move, yet finding inaction unbearable. 

Down stairs again—out into the artistic little kitchen with its 
shining utensils and an accusing row of thrifty house-plants;: 
but even the maid, whose name he shouted again and again, hac 
disappeared, having fled before the earthquake, regardless of her 
duties. 

Back once more through the empty rooms that sounded hol- 
low to his tread, he snatched a cap from the rack in the hail 
and opened the front door to go out when he was recalled by 
a violent ringing of the telephone. Here was a clue at last! 

“Hello! Who calls? What’s that? You—Oh! Wilhelmi? 
Yes, fine earthquake, but where’s—? Can’t hear—strike your 
‘phone, there’s something wrong. Earthquake again? Oh—Ha! 
Wife all right? Thank God! I'll be with you at once!” Throw- 
ing the receiver onto its hook, he went out of the door and down 
the street, the maddest, gladdest, most mistaken man on the 
Heights that morning. 

He swung down the hill scarcely able to keep from shouting 
out his relief. 

“Joy never feasts so high 

As when the first course is misery!” 
A most unpalatable course, indeed, and such as he hoped would 
not be served to him again. One thing was certain, he would 
spend more*time with the dear girl and not quite so much with 
carboniferous crustaceans. The garden would become all that 
she could desire, and then—wouldn’t it be fine to get Grace in- 
terested so that together they might tread the ancient floor of 
the world and read its mysteries! Doubtless they could bridge 
the gaps between the ages, could find link after link of the chain 
connecting the Hydrosaurus with—m—m—His rapid pace 
quickened with the momentum of his thoughts as he drew near 
Professor Wilhelmi’s gate. Perhaps Professor Guilder and his 
wife might together make discoveries that would place their 
names beneath those of M. Curie and his gifted lady, who were 
now holding the world spell-bound with the tremendous possi- 
bilities of radium. 

“Here I am, Professor,” he joyously exclaimed, meeting his 
friend’s hand with a grasp that threatened paralysis of that gen- 
tleman’s sensation. “What a shake we had!” referring to the 
temblor, not his greeting. “We must follow its course. Oscil- 
lation east and west, don’t you think? If you have time now we'll 
discuss it a little, but first I’ll speak to Grace. By the way, did 
she come down with you? Or—how was it?” 
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“You are asking of your wife, Guilder?’ Professor Wilhelm: 
questioned with much dignity. “I have not seen her since I left 
her in your garden this morning. Is she not at home?’ A shade 
of anxiety for he knew not what disaster crossed the kindly 
face. 

Paul Guilder’s eyes met his friend’s without a particle of ex- 
pression in them. His features were sharply defined as if sud- 
denly set in stone. 

“So will he look when life has gone out of him,” was the 
professor’s thought. 

“The telephone—” Paul finally gasped out. “You said she 
was all right—” 

“IT asked you IF your wife was all right. I rang you up for 
that purpose. She had told me of her fear of earthquakes, and 
begged me not to talk of them lest one occur. Come, man.” The 
Professor already had his hat on, and, taking Paul’s arm, went 
back with him up the street to the hillside home. 

The house still wore its look of loneliness that had so op- 
pressed Paul when he first sought his wife, and he shuddered 
as they went from room to room, calling her name, noisily mov- 
ing furniture and opening doors in the vain hope of hearing the 
sweet voice answer them. In the study Paul looked around like 
one dazed. Here he had last spoken with her and she had leaned 
against these worthless books while she tried to persuade him 
to go into the garden with her. Had he but done so—. 

His friend moved about, aimlessly raising shades and looking 
out of the windows. 

“Come, Wilhelmi,” said Paul, who suddenly felt himself ages 
older than his companion. “I must get out of this. Fool that 
[ was! Here I urged her to give her bright young thoughts to 
some driveling treatise! Please never mention the Lower Silurian 
to me again!’ Hurrying his friend into the hall he locked the 
door and put the key in his pocket. 

Out of doors again, to stand on the front steps during a hate- 
ful moment of indecision. : 

“All is not right about the lilac,” ventured Professor Wilhelmi, 
to break the futile silence. “No earthquake could so have torn 
it out.” 

Paul was tempted to condemn the lilac and the professor as 
well, in highly colored modern language, but he was self-con- 
victed and forebore. “I mustn’t keep you, Wilhelmi,” he said at 
last. “Go home and I'll call you if— I dare not leave the house. 
Perhaps she’ll come any minute.” 

“You are right, Paul. We are doubtless needlessly alarmed. 
Some errand down town may have detained her. Let me hear 
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from you soon.” Voice and manner conveyed more than the 
kindly words, and Paul felt the world-old value of a friend in need. 

Alone, he pursued his search, prompted by a womanish intui- 
tion that Grace had never left the house. He tried to be system- 
atic about it and prove beyond a doubt her presence or ab- 
sence. 

A fruitless hour passed, indoors and out, and he stood by the 
uptorn lilac, baffled by a nerve-shaking sense of helplessness, 
and hating the sight of the fallen tree. As Wilhelmi had said, 
the earthquake could not have been the sole cause of its down- 
fall. With some idea of restoring it to its place he laid vigorous 
hold on the mass of roots, heavy with dried clods of adobe, and 
gave a truly strenuous pull. 

“Wait, Paul—I—” 

“Grace! Where are you? Speak, dearest!” Mechanically he 
kept his hold upon the tree, relief and dread pounding at his 
heart. 

“Under the lilac, close to the house. You've been such a long 
time coming to me! Go into the study and you can help me in 
at the window.” The voice, feeble but clear, was the sweetest 
that man ever heard. 

For answer, Paul lifted the tree and with a mighty heave 
cast it aside. One long stride over a pile of earth and garden 
wreckage, and Paul, with a shudder of horror in his veins, very 
gently gathered his wife to the shelter of his arms out of the 
grave-like hollow in which she had lain, and carried her up 
to her own sunny room. No more of the study for one while! 

A most disheveled little person it was, hat gone and hair in 
disarray, but he held her close with a pressure that made good 
the emptiness and loss of the last few hours. 

“Paul,” she whispered, “I tried so hard to help the lilac, but 
I’m afraid I put in too much powder. But it didn’t have to have 
an earthquake, as Professor Wilhelmi said it would.” A faint 
little smile of triumph shone upon him as he placed her in a nest 
of cushions. 

“Powder—Grace—!" he gasped. “Then it was an explosion 
at the very moment of the earthquake!” 

Mrs. Guilder’s youthful vigor threw off all signs of weakness 
and she sat erect disdaining the cushions. “Paul, do you mean 
to say there was one, after all? Then I had all my hard work 
and scare for nothing! How perfectly horrid!” 

Paul, for his life, dared not laugh, but he knew what she had 
won for her hazardous effort. 


San Francisco, Cal. 
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HOW CAN IT BE? 
By BLANCHE TRASK. 
“You cannot rob a man of anything which he will miss.’ 
FS ae can it be 
That the land I love 
Is lost to me? 
* * - ~ * 


"—Thorean. 


In the mimic cliff 
The sunlight falls, 
The sea entreats, 
The curlew calls! 


And I think—if I went 
Down the old rock stair 
The children would still 
Be waiting me there, 


In the snowy tent, 

"Neath the greenest of trees, 
Ever a-flutter 

In the breeze. 


And the camp-fire coals! 
Can they be cold, 

Where so many a happy 
Tale was told? 

* * * * * 


Yet the children—I know— 
Are grown today. 

And the land that I love 
Is a Land’s-stretch away, 


Set i’ the mist! 

And the trails of the Past 
Left to the wind 

And the sea—at last! 


Avalon, Catalina Island. 














BEYOND THE REALM OF LAW. 


By GEORGE S. EVANS. 





|] RNIE MASON, browned from exposure to the 
| summer sun, his alert, knowing eyes gleaming 
under the brim of his “shore-enough Stetson,” 
was standing on a crag, intently watching his 
charge of browsing sheep. By him stood his 
mindful collie, the sharp pointed nose sniffing, 
the ears cocked. The brown, dirty-fleeced 
sheep sent forth their persistent and plaintive bleating. The 
view was surpassing from where the sheep-herder stood. To the 
north was the white cone of Shasta, floating like a cloud in the 
sky. To the east lay ridge after ridge, loaded with trees exuding 
the odor of balsam, and beyond was the broad and fertile valley 
of the Sacramento, denuded of its golden harvest, and now cov- 
ered with a mantle of brown. Back of him was the barren peak 
of South Yallo Bally, a scrap heap of granite, the playground 
of cloud, wind, frost and snow. On the west the precipitous 
Hammer-Horn towered. The air was pure and cold, for there 
was snow in the vicinity. The sun was on the decline, and the 
shadows, the advance guard of the army of night, were beginning 
to creep down the deep canons. 

“Go fetch em up, Andy!” shouted the herder. The dog darted 
off, and started the leaders down toward the flat where camp 
was. The herder whistled, the dog tore back and forth, making 
the air vocal with excited, ringing barks. Ernie, in a spirit of 
relaxation, drew his heavy revolver from the holster, and fired 
several shots in the air, awakening echo after echo. Some of the 
sheep huddled together as the crashes echoed and re-echoed, but 
soon lost their fear. Presently the whole band made its way down 
the narrow serpentine trail. Down, down they went, clamber- 
ing down rocks, through brush, and then through a spruce forest, 
closely watched by the dog and herder. 

Soon they arrived at the flat, and Ernie betook himself to his 
camp. The sheep, now that the day’s outing was over, became 
playful. The lambs jumped two or three feet in the air. Whole 
lines of the band charged back and forth across the flat, some- 
what after the fashion of an end-run in a football game. All the 
time the air was full of their bleating. 

The camp-fire burned brightly, the coffee boiled merrily, and 
the frying venison sent forth a delicious odor. Andy sat near 
by, apparently very much interested in the preparations for sup- 
per. Now and again, a few venturesome sheep began to climb 
out of the flat to browse. Ata word from his master, the dog ran 
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up near them, turned them back, and then returned to his station 
by the fire. 

The supper was soon ready, and Ernie said “grub pile” to 
himself, and set to. The mountain air and the day’s work had 
given him a good appetite, and he was oblivious to everything 
except the hot coffee, the frying pan with its browned venison, 
and the bread in the Dutch oven. 

The sun had gone behind the Hammer-Horn. The purple out- 
lines of the Bully Choops were becoming indistinct. The deep 
cafions were clothed in dark shadows. The crescent moon was 
just visible. Soon night, with its bright train of stars, would 
come. The wind blowing through the tops of the arrowy spruce 
sounded like the monotonous beating of the surf on a rock- 
bound shore ; the perpetual sound of falling water could be heard. 

“Ba—ba—a—a.” 

Ernie sat up straight. What was that? It couldn’t come from 
his herd; it was too indistinct. 

“Ba—ba—a—a !” 

He stood up. There must be another band of sheep in the vi- 
cinity, and he felt that probably the herder intended to camp 
with his charge on the very flat where he was encamped. He 
left his supper unfinished, and went to the place where the trail 
entered the flat, excitement in his countenance. Yes, it was 
another herd and was coming to his flat. 

He heard the loose rock crunching under the hoofs of the ad- 
vancing sheep. He saw the herder leading a pack mule, and 
the ever-present dog was by the herder’s side. Ernie walked up 
the trail to meet the newcomer. 

“Hello, pardner!” he said. 

“Hello yourself,” answered the other herder, a dark, heavily- 
bearded man. 

“Kind o’ late gettin’ intuh camp tonight, eh? Where yuh 
strikin’ out fer?” asked Ernie. 

“T’m a-goin’ to camp on this flat down here for a couple of 
days, and then I’m a-goin’ to drive ’em out to the valley.” 

“Don’t see how you're zoin’ tuh do that, pardner. I’ve got my 
band down there, and it won’t do tuh mix ’em.” 

“The hell you’ve got your band down there! Well, you just 
get ‘em right offen there. That’s my land.” 

“Your land! Why all this land here’s Uncle Sam’s land. I 
don’t go for you or anybody like you. I’m on Uncle Sam’s land, 
and I’m one of his boys, and I’m a-goin’ to stay where I am if 
‘Old Betsy’ ’s good for anything, and I think she is—shoots like 
a rifle, and I kin hit a runnin’ deer at one hundred yards.” 

“Say, young man, you're talkin’ kind o’ loud. Fire uv youth and 
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all that, I guess. That land ’s my land, and I’m a-goin’ to camp 
this here band of sheep on it spite uv hell and high water. Go 
along and drive them sheep uv your’n offen’ there.” 

“Pardner, I’ll call your bluff. You probably come from Covelo. 
I’ve never seen you before, but I’ll bet that if you’ve ever been 
here before you put four logs down on the ground and called that 
a cabin, didn’t you? That’s Covelo style. Never hold in the 
world. I put some timothy in here last year—did better than the 
logs did. I’m young, but I wasn’t born yesterday. My friend 
from the Eel River regions, I’m not goin’ tuh get off this flat. 
I’ve known about it since before the woods was burnt, and no- 
body has ever homesteaded it.” 

The intruder scowled ; he looked at his rifle stock peeping out 
of the case strapped to the pack saddle, then at the heavy re- 
volver in Ernie’s belt. He hesitated a moment, then blurted out: 

“All right, young man, but I’ll get even with you. You have 
plenty of cheek, and it seems to be all sharpened ready for use, 
but I'll fix you. S’ long!” 

He turned the sheep down the cafion toward a little spring. 
He could camp there, but it was not a suitable place, being very 
rocky and steep. Down went the sheep, keeping up their bleat- 
ing. Now and again the sharp whistle of the herder, and the 
loud barking of his dog could be heard above the din. The sides 
of the cafion were heavily timbered, with here and there a rock- 
slide. There were many fallen trees; besides, there was under- 
brush in places; so it took some time for the wrathful man to 
disappear. 

When the din died away, Ernie went back to his supper. The 
fellow intended mischief, that was certain. They were far from 
civilization and the mountains could tell no tales. No law of God 
or man was recognized where they were. Life was reduced to 
the primal and elemental. The dark side of human nature had 
full play, for pretense and affectation stopped at the foot-hills. 
A shot from the brush, a scattered band of sheep, a circling cloud 
of vultures—who would know? 

Ernie decided to keep close watch until his troublesome visitor 
had departed. He finished his supper, and, when darkness had 
come, carried his blankets beyond the glare of the firelight to 
the head of the cafion. He rolled up in his blankets, the “gun” 
near at hand, and lay looking at the stars. The night soon be- 
came very dark, for the moon was young, and sank behind a 
peak. Overhead the starry host twinkled, and the Milky Way 
trailed like a shadowy serpent across the heavens. The weather 
was cold, and a wind sprang up that chilled to the bone. The 
bleating of the sheep had ceased. Save for the sound of falling 
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water, and the rush of wind through the treetops a titanic silence 
prevailed. 

On the morning of this day, when Jim Holland had thrown 
away a lighted cigarette on the cafion side below where Ernie 
slept, he had not foreseen the consequences of his act. He had 
not dreamed that his thoughtless deed would start a fire that 
would lay waste the shaggy forest for miles around. He had 
been too intently engaged in hunting deer to think of anything 
else. So, when he had dropped the lighted cigarette in a small 
heap of pine needles, he had gone right on his way without 
giving the matter a thought. By night he had returned to his 
camp miles distant. But the little disk of fire remained. It 
caught the pine needles, and then slowly spread. By night, 
probably two acres had been burned over, and several logs were 
smouldering. It needed merely a brisk breeze, and a royal fire 
would be under way. 

Ernie rolled and tossed in his sleep. Of a sudden he sat up, 
his eyes blinking. The moon had gone down a long time before. 
It was unheard of that it should go down and then rise again. 
Crackle—crackle—a sullen roar! Great God! that light wasn’* 
from the moon. The cafion was full of flame, and the wind was 
forcing the fire up towards the flat. Huge tongues of flame 
darted up from dry logs; a brush-heap crackled and burst into a 
blaze; little trains of fire crawled like serpents among the pine 
needles; long arrowy flames flared up the trunks of trees. 

It flashed through Ernie’s mind in an instant. The herder be- 
low had set the forest on fire, hoping to cause Ernie’s sheep to 
stampede. Crackle, crackle, rush and roar—on came the fire! 
A dry limb caught and the flame darted out to the end in a 
flash. Ernie went down the cafion a little way. The heat was 
intense there. There was great danger that his charges would 
perish in the conflagration. Of course he could escape with his 
life, for he could run faster than the fire, but the sheep! He 
couldn’t move them at night; they would surely stampede. 

“Bang!” 

Ernie jumped behind a rock out of the light, as the bullet 
whistled through the boulders. 

“Damn a man who does his work in the dark!” 

Ernie crawled back to the flat. The fire had not lighted it 
up yet to any appreciable extent. The sheep were not moving. 
They were not yet disturbed. With the assistance of Andy he 
rounded them up in the center of the clearing, and awaited de- 
velopments. The fire ran swiftly up the cafion, and the flat be- 
came lighter and lighter. The sheep became uneasy; their plaint- 
ive bleat could be heard above the rush and roar of the fire. 
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On, on came the flame-demon. With one final rush it reached 
the head of the cafion, and darted like lightning up a tall, dry 
spruce-tree that a former fire had killed. The sheep began to 
run back and forth on the flat. The heat was intense. In a few 
seconds Ernie knew that his charges would begin to stampede. 
He would try and drive them up among the rocks where there 
was no timber. The flat became as light as day. 

“Bang!” 

A bullet hit the ground at his feet. He saw the flash of his 
enemy’s rifle, and, pulling his heavy revolver from the holster, 
fired at the spot. 

A loud wail of despair greeted the explosion. 

“Oh, Christ! Bitten by a rattlesnake! Oh, God! Oh, God! 
— — Oh—Oh!” came to Ernie’s ears over the rush and roar of 
the flames. 

The fire cracked and crackled, blazed and roared. The sheep 
became more excited and restless. Ernie began to drive his 
charges toward the rocks. The voice of his enemy could be 
heard above the roar of the flames; over the bleating of the 
sheep, the shrill, sharp bark of the collie could be distinguished. 

“T’m goin’ to die, but I’ll take you with me. I'll kill you fer 
settin’ out that fire,” yelled a frenzied voice. 

Ernie saw a haggard, wild-looking, black-bearded man hurl 
himself through the flames, his rifle in the hollow of his arm. 

“Say your prayers, young man! We haven’t got much longer 
to live. I feel the poison a-workin’ ” 

He drew his rifle toward his shoulder. Ernie heard the lever 
click. 

“Oh, God! Oh, God! this pain is frightful. Oh! Oh!” moaned 
the snake-bitten man. He staggered. He tried to raise his rifle 
toward Ernie; then he fell over, writhing and twisting. 

Ernie, fearful of some trick, sought refuge behind a boulder. 
He peered over it. He saw his enemy roll and writhe: he heard 
his curses and imprecations. For a moment he would lie still: 
for an instant his tongue would be silent. Then he would have 
a spasm. Then words would come forth in one long continuous 
monologue of prayers and curses. Finally Ernie decided to go 
to his aid, and stepped from behind the boulder. The injured 
man sat up; he reached for his rifle. Ernie stepped back to his 
position of security. He looked over and saw the man calmly 
put the muzzle of his rifle to his head. pull the trigger, and roll 
over. 

Flames chased flames over logs, and through brush. They 
seemed to compete for the honor of being first up a tree. The 
sheep began to climb up out of the flat, but the fierce flames, 
and their rushing and roaring, frightened them. 
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The mournful sound of the bleating of the sheep blended with 
the wild and angry roar of the flames. There was a rush, hun- 
dreds of hoofs hammered the loose rocks. There was a sound 
of crushing, crowding, trampling. Some of the frightened sheep 
dashed straight into the flames, their eyes distended with terror. 
On the mountain-side, lit up by the blaze, clumps of spruce and 
alder, mingled with gigantic boulders, stood out in bold relief. 
When the sheep stampeded, the flat was almost encircled by a 
flaming wall. Now that Ernie’s charges had destroyed them- 
selves, he sought his own safety. He climbed up the summit, the 
scrap-heap of decomposed granite, and looked down upon the 
sea of angry flames. Above the rush and roar, he thought he 
detected the startled braying of a mule, and the shrill ringing 
barks of a dog. 

For two days Ernie tried to round up some of the scattered 
sheep which had survived the wild, night stampede, but his ef- 
fort was wellnigh fruitless. When he reached the valley, of the 
one thousand with which he had started for the mountains in 
the month of May, he could scarcely muster two hundred. 

Far down in the cafion, when Ernie left, was a circling cloud 
of huge, black birds, and at night bears and panthers growled and 
glared as they crunched bones. 


Oakland, Cal. 


AT CATALINA. 
By ELEANORE F. LEWIS. 


¢ lies upon the ocean’s heaving breast, 
Its misty hills are silent in the sun, 
As though their world-work was already done, 
And they had gained their time of peace and rest. 
Far out at sea the great waves form, and creep 
Landward, with gleam of sails and swelling might, 
Yet in the island’s sea-worn, dreamy sight, 
Feel its sweet quiet, and grow calm as sleep. 


So in my life, the tide that nears its goal, 
Yet in the incompleteness of its prime, 

Feels the grim pressure of fate’s iron clutch; 
The waves that form deep in my restless soul, 
That now might swell, and break before their time, 
Will know your love, and slumber at your touch! 


Los Angeles, Cal. 
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AN ANGEL TO CALIBAN. 


“To the most of men this is a Caliban, and they to him are angels.” 


By ELIZABETH SANDERSON. 





N THE June woods there was a sudden, breath- 
held hush. The bluejay on a redwood limb 
had shrieked his alarm note. Among the tree 
branches swaying in the morning wind, in 
the dew-hung chaparral, in the grasses of the 

\ wood paths where the sun was just beginning 
: to coax from the gauzy webs of the summer- 

Fy film their discs of rainbow color, the forest 

ha life grew mute and motionless. A_ quail 

stepping with stately tread in the thicket and 

crying, “who-are-you-then ?—who-are-you-then?” heard the stern 
“quit-quit!” of her mate and stood to attention with one foot still 
lifted from the brambles through which she was daintily picking 
her way. A lizard shoving himself painfully down the too 
smooth trunk of a bark-stripped tanoak flattened himself and 
stared unblinkingly into a sunbeam that fell athwart him. A 
chipmunk that had been currying his tail let it coil quickly round 
him like an over-large and hairy caterpillar, and, with two tiny 
forepaws clasped prayerwise under his chin and against his hard- 
crammed pouches, cast up an eye to the bluejay squirming on 
its sentinel perch. The swallows poising on halfspread wings 
at the edge of the shallow creek to gather mud for masonry re- 
pairs flew up and off with empty beaks; and a dull, half-blind 
frog, taking the general infection of fear, plumped foolishly into 
a water-hole with a thud that made the bluejay shake for rage. 
Only a gopher-snake, marking its straight trail over a dusty mule 
path, pushed onward to meet the rustle that sounded on the hill- 
slope. Then behind the rustling a heavy figure emerged from 
an opening in the chaparral, a figure and a face to have abashed 
less timorous souls than the crouching wood-creatures. And 
yet at their approach the bluejay’s cry seemed less defiant chal- 
lenge than a greeting to one not quite unknown. On all sides 
the wood was again astir, for to the jay’s raucous “who-goes- 
there?” the familiar form gave answer, “A friend.” 

It was a woman, and she was seeking herbs in their hiding 
along thicket and hill and stream. “Crazy Chona” they called 
her in the Gulch. 

There is no community, however small, in which there are not 
one or two beyond the pale, and not seldom it happens that their 
ostracism lends them the very interest which social intercourse 
had once denied. Chona was of these. Local report had given 
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with superstitious readiness a significance to what in former 
days was merely the unmitigated ugliness of the Mexican wife 
of a mill-hand, dead now some years. She had mourned the 
death of this man; had lived apart from the people of the Gulch, 
except as she fulfilled the services that gave her maintenance: 
and had grown with each year more repulsively, grotesquely 
ugly in face and figure. Children ran whimpering from the sight 
if they came upon her bent above the wash-tubs at her cabins or 
mending the coarse garments of the men who gave her work. 
Chona was really too ugly. Some few women in the Gulch who 
had sent for her in an extremity to beg her assistance when 
there was sickness in the cabins admitted that her herb cures 
were efficacious, but it was doubtful good to cool the fever of 
a restless child and then to send him into a paroxysm of fright 
at sight of the ogress who ministered to him. Then they begged 
of Chona the simples that she brewed and were denied. They 
must be self-administered to work a cure. This was the be- 
ginning of Chona’s ostracism. The workers in the Gulch, under 
whose eyes the canny life of the forest creatures was lived out all 
unheeded, could not but look askance at wisdom as simple and 
as simply learned in the herb gatherer who went her trusted way 
among the furred and feathered ones, and took of them perhaps 
a secret now and then concerning the staples of her compounds. 

As the years passed, Chona was not only shunned by many, 
but came to be the object of silly persecution, of jeer and jest, 
and of coarse and even cruel treatment. It must have cost her 
no slight resolution to come, as she was sometimes compelled, 
to the Company store for provisions, or over the trestle and 
down the track to deliver the washing at the cabins near the 
mill. She bent her eyes upon the ground and was deaf and blind 
to those she passed in the road or in the groups at the store or the 
hotel. But if among the taunting voices she heard the harsh, 
throaty one of Angelo, the night watchman, a turgid flush spread 
over the dull swart of her cheek, and she shuffled a bit more hur- 
riedly away. 

By such an encounter there was always amusement for the 
onlookers, for when Angelo’s croak greeted Chona’s appearance 
there was surely the black pot reviling the kettle. The woman 
Chona was ugly; Angelo a very Caliban among men. 

A scene one Sunday morning was typical. Angelo with a 
half dozen others was sprawling on a bench before the “hotel.” 
He was deep in a story of some adventure, and was gesticulating 
violently to eke out the broken English which was the general 
medium for expression in a company made up of divers for- 
eigners. At the very climax of the story Angelo’s voice broke 
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with a rasping exaggeration of its most hideous tone, and his 
eys which had been delivering keen glances at each of his hearers 
in turn, after the manner of the Italian who tells a tale, were 
narrowed like a lynx’s as Angelo turned abruptly and planted 
a finger at Chona approaching from a bend in the road. He sat 
and watched her as she passed, his finger still pointing and the 
snarl on his lips. Then, when Chona had crossed the trestle, he 
wheeled suddenly toward his companions, and, grinning like a 
horrible ape, peered slyly into their faces till some of them drew 
half away in sudden shame of the thing that looked so little like 
the man Angelo. A second or two of this silence and then the 
fellow threw back his head among the dusty ivy-leaves hanging 
behind the bench and about the framework of the window above. 
He seemed to gasp for breath, and he plucked deliriously at the 
neck-band of the flannel shirt he wore as if he would heave some 
mighty anthropoid jest from the bosom beneath. 

“Oh, that Chona—an orang-outang is that!—there is the 
story you can listen some day. Them big orang-outang. I see 
him when I am sailor last years ago—some day I tell him— 
ver’ good yarn. Them mighty li’le monkeys ver’ funny yarn 
too—I think I guess I go fish’ this morn’.” And Angelo was 
off to his cabin before the men could remember that his story 
(not the one of the orang-outang and of the mighty little mon- 
keys) hung on a broken thread where the Italian’s snarl had 
snapped it across. 

“Hear him call her a what’s-is-name monkey? Better look at 
himself in the glass,”’ said one after a moment. 

“T’m not the wan to put it past the I-talian to be traipsin’ after 
th’ ould witch to make his mock at her some more this day. 
Sure, the Greaser wumman’s put the comether upon him. God 
help the face of him that’s more like the head off a haythun poipe 
than a human’s. But ’tis mv observation, an I put ut to you, 
is thim the actions av wan that’s mortial afeard to tempt the 
power? That Angelo’s an idjut or else he’s a’ ’nigma, an’ I’m 
not wan to onderstand riddles.” 

Thus another, knocking the dottel from his pipe against his 
scarred knuckles. 

“No, Dennis, IT make myself a different idea,” protested a 
German who had been twirling his thumbs as he listened. “He 
shall be crazy a little perhaps, but when I have seen them once 
alone a man cannot be more friendly as the two while they speak 
together. It is no—what do you say?—curse she has worked 
on him, believe me. This little fellow is more deep as he tells. 
Sometimes I have the idea it is us he laughs at when he makes 
those scenes just now.” 

“*Tis a likely shtory, him actin’ friendlike with the old wan, 
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and deep,” hoooted the Irishman. “It’s deep he is as the mudhole 
where he’ll be settin’ fishin’ fer minnies in the sun this day. But 
I’ll not deny it’s him as has the tongue to the relatin’ of a tale. 
Leastways whin he pershues it without no sideshow fer ter in- 
terrupt it, the which, I’m thinkin’, we have just viewed free of 


charge.” 

The peal of the gong at the mess-house ended present discus- 
sion of the theme already worn with much handling. The 
German’s word was in the main the verdict of the Gulch regard- 
ing Angelo; he was perhaps a little crazy. Nevertheless there 
was no fault to find with him in his capacity as night-watchman. 
Some indeed of those whose cabins were near the mill com- 
plained of the vehemence with which Angelo was to be heard 
singing, if singing it might be called, night after night in his 
movements about the building. He could be followed by the 
sound from end to end of the mill, from floor to floor and among 
the sheds and lumber piles, and out to the edge of the sawdust 
pit where day and night the refuse dust and chips burned in the 
great round hole beneath the mill-dam. What he sang, or tried 
to sing, it were vain to discover; the words were jargon merely, 
and the tune mere noise, and Angelo sang only in the night like 
an Owl that is heard when the world is black and men sleep. 

There came a night when the owl was still. It was Saturday 
and a party of the Gulch people were returning, walking by lan- 
tern light up the track, from a dance in a town below. As they 
came to that part of the road where the fire from the pit flared 
red and yellow on the bank sloping down to the mill they 
stopped of old habit to listen for the echo of Angelo’s voice 
through the building. There was no sound and the group would 
have passed on had not one girl, as yet unwearied by the dancing 
and the long road over which they had come, conceived the idea 
of playing ghost to the watchman whose silence told him to be 
somewhere out of range of their noisy approach, 

Down the bank they went and across the bridge above the 
mill-dam, tiptoeing to a small side-door of the building. Within 
the mill the lantern lights showed no Angelo, nor was he about 
the lumber yards. It was an awkward climb down the ladders 
to the engine rooms, but the girl insisted. When they were half- 
way down, picking their way among the machinery and around 
partitions and platforms, the girl laid a finger to her lips and 
drew her skirt across the lantern nearest her. A ray of bright 
light showed under the closed door of the dynamo room before 
which they stood. The ghosts took whispered counsel, and then 
the girl pushed open the door. But ghostlier than any make- 
believe of her conception was the girl’s face as she shrank back 
among her companions. Angelo was laying prostrate beneath 
the iron ladder at one side of the engine, and the light of his 
lantern streamed across a face that was not good to see. Some 
of the men went in and raised the broken body and bore it 
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through a doorway leading to the edge of the pit. The red of 
the pit-flames danced flaringly over Angelo as they bore him into 
the air and someone held up a lantern, but the men needed no 
brighter light to show them that they leaned over a dying man. 

He moved a little when they laid him down, and when one 
would have loosened the neckband of the Italian’s shirt, he 
seemed suddenly aware of himself and of all that was passing, 
for he thrust away the officious hand and snarled, though feebly, 
“No, not you.” 

The group stood then irresolute about the man, baffled by this 
unexpected mood, curious indeed to know his will, for surely 
some aid was needful. 

“What can we do for you, Angelo?” asked one of the men. 
When the answer came—“Bring Chona!”’—it seemed like the 
delirium of that poor mind weakening in its death struggle. But 
when the wish was iterated, two in the group went to do this 
strange bidding; for they bethought them that a dying man 
commanded. 

It was perhaps a half-hour afterwards that the men returned, 
and with them Chona. The women noticed that she came empty 
handed, the men that Angelo seemed aware of her before she 
stepped into the lighted space on the pit’s edge. He raised an 
arm when Chona approached. Raised it as he had often done 
to point a finger at her when she passed; but when the woman 
went quietly forward and knelt beside him and men and women 
saw how like a tired child he laid that same arm about her neck 
and looked up to Chona, the dying man’s breathing was all that 
broke the wondering silence. Then, as they watched, their 
wondering grew to understanding. Angelo was talking to 
Chona. 

“Dying,” he said, and the words came composedly. “Dying 
now. Now ever’body can know—ever’body can see.” 

“These all,” he went on, “I give them.” 

He tried to slip from his ears the gold rings which he had 
often shaken so merrily in his talk with the men; tiny discs 
shaped padlock-wise and worn smooth and thin. Then he tried to 
draw his wallet from his pocket. One of the men took it out for 
him and put it in his almost nerveless grasp. 

“Last—this,” he said again, and his lips were stiffening fast. 

He would have opened the flannel shirt, and Chona unbuttoned 
it deftly. There was a crucifix about Angelo’s neck, bit of carving 
rudely gilded and colored. 

“All Chona’s.” Then he made one last brave struggle and 
with Chona’s help the mangled head and shoulders were raised 
that he might speak to the group around him. 

“Now—tonight—all see,” he cried, and with his last strength 
he bared his breast. 

Chona bent over him and covered him close with the coarse 
flannel as he swooned to a merciful death. But the watchers 
had seen enough. Across the dead man’s breast there lay a livid 
line where a very vulture of disease had gnawed for long, long 
months; and Chona’s hands need never dress again with sooth- 
ing herbs that hidden wound. 


San Francisco, Cal. 
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It was the serene and sonorous Bishop Heber who reminded 
us, in the only Missionary hymn that has ever become classic 
(and perhaps the only one which has truly portrayed the in- 
extinguishable tact which has made our missionarying precisely 
the kind of success that it is): 


What though with lavish kindness 
The gifts of God are strewn? 

The Heathen in his blindness 
Bows down to Wood and Stone. 


When we shall have missionaried them adequately, the sur- 
viving heathen, if any, will quit their gross material fetishes and 
join us in our civilized adoration of the “Four Hundred,” the 
Golmighty Dollar, Friday, ‘thirteen, spilled Salt, and of other 
idols truly progressive. Particularly of the Stereotypes. 

It is a sleepy month in which the protest of some soul is noi 
recorded in some country paper or by mail, against the Lion’s 
scandalous liberties with capital letters—the which he handles 
as irreverently as if they were mere tools meant for the use of hu- 
man hands, instead of being sacred eikons to be worshiped in 
the dim religious light of what little we remember of the little 
grammar we learned in school. It is bad enough to Swear; to 
Disagree is worse; but perhaps there is no crime which so hor- 
rifies the Chautauqua-minded as familiarity with the sacred 
Parts of Speech. 

Now the Lion is nothing if not obliging. He would like to 
feel bogeying in his bones that tremulous awe of the “upper- 
case” which is so general. It is not of willful irreverence that 
he refrains from taking the shoes from off his feet before he 
approaches a capital letter. If he could regard the English lan- 
guage as she is so commonly regarded—namely as a mummy, 
so inviolable that the parchment remnants of the first Pharoah 
are as skipping lambkins by comparison—it would really save 
him a good deal of trouble. And trouble is always worth sav- 
ing in this world—unless it costs too much. 

This is, of course, the age of machinery; and all our machines 
are set to a uniform gauge. Our planing mills roar the length 
of what was once a piece of one of God’s living trees; and leave 
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it in a semblance which is esteemed beautiful by those so much 

smarter than their Creator that they admire only the things that 
God has never condescended to make—among the chief of which 
may be named the straight line, and the plane surface. Our 
roller-process mills deflour the wheat and leave it an innutritious 
wilderness of whiteness. Our schools tend very seriously to 
do as much in the milling of the youthful mind. As for the hasty 
and half-taught compositor who sets our daily example in ty- 
pography—now that we are Smart, and that books are no longer 
the mechanical, as well as the literary out-put of scholars—he is 
rapidly reducing our typographic taste to the same terms of the 
planing mill. Human nature and human taste remind the student 
of what was once the California valley of the San Joaquin—an 
infinite meadow of wild flowers. Unless we watch out, the pre- 
cision of the steam-ploughs and walking harrows and lawn-mow- 
ers of uninstructed printers similarly will reduce the vale of our 
English to a precise patch of curtailed grass. 

Now, every real workman respects and cares for his tools. But 
equally, of course, he does not make idols of them. The more 
he is lover and master of them, the more he realizes that they 
are Tools—tools which he has made his own, that they may 
serve him in the things that need to be done; and not fetishes 
whose shadow he has to make sacrifice unto. To his hand, also, 
these sheer bits of steel seem to have a certain response, even 
as the locomotive has whims her engineer lover knows. You 
have only to watch, and you will know this understanding be- 
tween the fit artisan and his implements. 

It is now almost a lost art; but once and again you will still 
find the grizzled veteran who is all that is left of the old ship- 
carpenters—and about as much as is left of the old glory of 
American shipping. You will see him bare foot, cooning back- 
wards down the spar, plying the adze—broad and heavy as an 
ax but with the edge of a razor—down to within a hair’s breadth 
of his naked toes; trimming the stubborn spruce with that pre- 
cision that not one American workman in 10,000 today has 
failed to forget as he learned the machinery which has made a 
poor imitation of that master of machines, the human hand. And 
perhaps it may occur to you that the man who knows his adze 
may hew round, flat, square, triangle, hollow, or convex, as he 
blooming good and pleases. The two sole gospel requisites are 
that he shall get his timber into the appointed shape, and that he 
shall not cut off his foot. It is true that the comparatively lim- 
ited intelligence which invented the first adze did so for limited 
purposes ; but the man who “can play on it” may hew his log and 
then take it to shave withal, if he so chooses. 
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Letters—both in the alphabet and the shop sense, have many 
funny features; but the very funniest is the superstition which 
still attaches to them. Cadmus should have been hung for a 
witch if he had not been a robust person whom the grannies of 
both sexes deemed it advisable to leave alone. In 200 years the 
suspicion of sorcery against the art of printing was not eradicated 
in Europe. And as much superstition survives today, though 
almost unconsciously. I have never yet known a person who 
was not more impressed by, and more cautious toward, the 
printed word than to the same utterance from the same person, 
when out-given vocally. Very few of us know anything of 
printed language except what we mislearn at school; and a cer- 
tain holy awe attaches to it when we read it in mud-black ink. 

Of course the daily paper does not use any more capitals than 
are sanctioned by the public school today. This is partly because 
the reporter ended with the public school; and partly because 
capitals cost extra in “composition.” The same limitations apply 
largely to the current novel. In fact to those who know only Eng- 
lish—and not much of that—it is not surprising that the daily 
custom of punctuation should become sacrosanct. Evidently, 
however, those who object to this liberty with the grammar- 
school conventions do not know German, in which every noun is 
capitalized ; have never read old English, in which about as much 
was the custom: will look blank if you mention the New England 
Primer, which bristled with solemn capitals; and also, as a rule, 
they themselves violate the ethics of language, whenever they 
write a letter, by a vain procession of italics. 

Now to divert, and not with disrespect, a certain historical 
axiom, “Language was made for man, and not man for the lan- 
guage.” It hardly needs to be said that the greatest master Enz- 
lish literature has ever known, Shakespeare, pretty much made- 
over the speech that was English in his day—‘“lock, stock, and 
barrel.” No man before or since, nor in any tongue, has ever 
taken so many liberties with the stuffed doll of grammar. But 
Shakespeare’s blasphemies have become religion. 

It is equally true not only that there has heen but one Shake- 
speare, but no serious reminder of him since. Nor will there 
ever be again. But the reason why he could take the petty, nar- 
row, muzzle-bound English of his day up by the tail and swing 
it around his head, was not because he was Shakespeare, but be- 
cause he knew what he wanted of speech and how to get it. So 
far as this is true in another writer, so far he is entitled to use the 
vernacular not as a mummy in a case, but as a tool for his own 
reluc- 








usage. And in spite of our natural— and very proper 
tance, the same phenomenon is going on among us every day. 
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Every day, some minstrel troop, the newspaper reporter, the 
flashy novelist, or college professor, coins a word. 999,999 of them 
fizz; but the millionth one snaps. There was a need of it. There 
was a need, not only in the ephemeral line of Least Resistance, 
which every day has for its own, but in the eternal necessity of 
language to be an elastic thing for the elasticity of human nature. 

The object of language is not to pass an examination on the 
mechanical precision of your memory of what little you learned 
out of a text-book written by a man who wrote it because he could 
not make a living at other things; the object of language is to 
express thought; and unless we are forever to think the same 
thing, the medium for proclaiming thought must have some re- 
siliency, and some growth. The dictionaries show first what use 
has been given to a specific word; second what use had better be 
given it by every user unless he has a valid reason for a new 
employment of it. The dictionaries are not divine revelation. 
Neither are our grammars, which are written almost universally, 
by men even less advanced in the knowledge of mummies than 
are the dictionary makers. Punctuation is a wholly indefinite 
art, about which no two text-books fully agree. Its object is to 
make more clear the shadings of expression. There is no defi- 
nite revelation nor inherent sanctity in Roman, lower-case, caps, 
italics, or any other device of the job office. Like the other rela- 
tions of life, the conventions of print are to be greeted with re- 
spect, ex-officio, and to be continued respected until they fail of 
their requirements. 

It is true that in classical literature all necessary emphasis is 
presumed to be supplied by those who care to read such things 
anyhow. But in off-hand, and somewhat good-natured writing, 
it is a matter of taste rather than morals whether one shall use 
the italics which are so much abused ordinarily, or some other 
device of infinitely better historic and etymologic authority. 
Probably no one who ever met the sense of humor on the street 
needs to be told that the Lion is bantering, even when angry. 
He does not own the English language; but neither does it own 
him. He prefers, as a means of emphasis, the capitals, which 
have been used by masters for as many generations as the care- 
less have used italics for years. And as he prefers them, he is very 
likely to keep on using them. 

As a matter of fact, the man who shaves himself is never the 
one that abuses the razor. That fine, though now neglected, tool 
meets real disrespect only at the hands of those who clandestinely 
borrow it to cut their corns. 

* * * 

Nothing in nature more literally “cometh up as a flower” than 

the volunteer prophet. Ill-natured persons get angry with him; 
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but this is waste of time and energy. He really is not worth 
that friction. He never lasts long enough to be heard of by 
history; and self-forgetfulness is one art in which he surpasses 
even his self-precipitation. We come, perhaps, nearer to re- 
member him even so far as the day after tomorrow, in times of 
international disturbance or national elections. But at best, 
Saturday is a late date for him to survive, whether in our memory 
or his own, after his Monday outgiving. 

The conditions have not changed, which long ago became 
evident to every thoughtful American—the Japan lacquer of all 
our war news, which come, of course, by way of the insu!ar ally 
of Japan. We have had, for about three months, Port Arthur 
falling, falling, falling, from its high estate, any time from 10 
A.M. today to 12 meridian, tomorrow. By now, the parachute 
descent of Satan shrinks to the proportions of a mere comma. 


From morn 
To noon he fell, from noon to dewy eve, 
A summer’s day; and with the setting sun 
Dropped from the zenith like a falling star. 


Which was a long way for Satan. But Port Arthur hasn’t hit 
the ground yet. 

Everything considered—the comparative number of besiegers 
and besieged, the modern arms of hizh potency, the land and 
naval re-enforcements, etc.—this siege already comes before the 
historical jury with claims as a candidate for the first place. Even 
by dates of the calendar it is getting that way—though, of course, 
neither this, nor any other siege in history, has yet got the better 
of that marvellous beleaguerment of Callao, which Rodil, “the 
Spartan of Peru,” defended against overwhelming odds for over 
693 days. Whatever record Port Arthur shall make—and per- 
haps God knows what the reporters assume to—it is safe already 
for the historical student to write Stoessel in the top line of the 
heroes of defense. 

As for the quiet, slender, gray-faced invalid who is commander- 
in-chief of the Russian armies; who, unprepared and with 40,000 
men, has held back five times as many of the little brown 
demons that had been getting ready for a decade to “try it on 
the nearest block,” before tackling the two great world powers, 
for which the modest self-esteem of Japan is “laying”—he has 
not, indeed, succeeded in satisfying either the Japanese generals 
or the Japanese journalists, or their echoes in England, or their 
sub-echoes in America. But he has done “well enough for poor 
folks.” He seems to pay his attention largely to fighting: and 
while the Japanese, with their fanatic fatalism. fight well enough 
to suit anyone, they are no less devilishly expert in the civilized 
use of press bureaus. There is probably no American High 
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School boy who does not realize the fact that we are getting our 
war news today, as we have taken our early-American history 
for three centuries, by way of England, and colored with all its 
religious, commercial and political prejudices. England is one 
of the great history-makers; but it would be ignorant to pretend 
that the recording of present history is best left to those who 
expect to get the swag. Every scholar has learned, no matter 
how hardly, to discredit the English historians of early America; 
the English press on the present unpleasantness is as_ well- 
meaning and as unhistoric as the same press was in the case of 
the Boer war, or of certain historic disagreements best known 
to Americans by the dates 1775, 1812, 1861. 

The Lion is no prophet. But a certain rude American who 
finally directed the winning army in the greatest war in all the 
world’s history, won it because with his tanner’s faculty for 
“two-and-two,” he foresaw that he could give the South two dead 
men for one, and still have army to spare. Kuropatkin has not 
yet been dubbed the “butcher,” but otherwise he very much sug- 
gests Grant. It may be presumed that he can count as well. If 
he cannot, Russia can count for him.. 

And if Russia does the due arithmetic, no one will have done 
a greater service in modern times to what we are pleased to call 
our Christian civilization. Of course all other Christians are 
Mere Imitations, compared to Us. But if an oriental race whose 
idea of etiquette and religion it is for a gentleman to sit down 
and cut out his personal bowels as a token of marked displeasure 
or disappointment, were to conquer even the tail-end nation of 
Christianity—even the poorest exponent of the Caucasian—it 
would be the Beginning of the End. Of course some of us gladly 
confess that Russia is No Good. She was our friend when we 
had no other among the nations of the earth—and when we 
needed friends in our International Business. But what of it? 
England has hated her even longer than England has hated us— 
and nowadays we think via England. If England hates Russia, 
so must we. To err is human, to forgive divine—and we run. 
as a people, a close second to all the gods there be. A century 
and a half of contempt and oppression—we forget them in a 
minute of that “Hands-Across-the-Sea” which results from the 
unwelcome realization by our Step-Mother that the Brat has the 
Goods. Now. she Has to be Nice. Dear Little Tootsy-Wootsy 
—however did he Forget Mumma? And where Did he Get the 
Booful Nuggets? Better let Mumma take care of them for him! 

The Lion is no anglophobe. All his life that isn’t spent to Do 
things goes to try to Learn things—and no man who either 
Does or Learns can hate a nation. That is for such as never 
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earned callouses on hands or mind. The Lion loves the English 
people—who were “agin” the English politician that “did us dirt” 
in 1775, in 1812, in 1861, and are doing us more now than ever. 
He loves the English literature. He loves the political inde- 
pendence of England, and its average Good Government. 

But he hates, with what little capacity for hatred he inherited 
or has built up by practice, the English snobbery for cause of 
which an American maid is too good for an American lad, but 
may “Do” (with apologies and a few millions as salve) for some 
diseased runt of British “Nobility.” He hates the Divine Right 
which puts the scrub son of a reasonably certain Mother infinitely 
ahead of the man whose paternity was as sure and whose per- 
sonal accomplishment is infinitely greater. He hates any system 
under which a few calmly uncover to Huxley, or Darwin—but 
everyone, even unto the forty-millionth infant, wiggles in vol- 
untary dust when Edward Dei Gratia goes by. He hates the 
logical corrollary of crown colonies—the ruling of unwilling 
peoples by their Natural-Born Masters—and he hates it as badly 
when his own country Plays English in the Philippines or in 
Panama, as when our Great Exemplar set the fashion in a game 
which was rudely interrupted by American clowns at Lexington 
and Bunker Hill and Yorktown. 

England is a good country to learn many things from—some 
things by direction, some by the contraries of a Terrible Ex- 
ample. It was easier to limp like Byron than to write like him. 
It is easier to copy the Dizzies and the Joeys of English politics 
than the Gladstones and the Morleys. But it doesn’t pay as 
well, in the long run. 

* * * 

By now, Bishop Potter’s saloon is allowed to work out its own 
salvation or undoing. The newspapers have had what sensation 
they could out of it; the religious papers and the individuals 
to whom piety is more or less a pain, have arrayed themselves on 
one side or the other, even as God made them. And the experi- 
ment may now fairly waddle or fall by its proper feet. 

Probably there is no human prescience which can safely fore- 
tell whether it shall be fall or stand. There are good arguments 
(and theories) on both sides.. The Episcopal Saloon is founded 
in recognition of the visible fact that for a few centuries to come 
some men will want to drink something besides water, whether 
they ought or not; and with the laudable hope that if they must 
drink fire it shall be fire that may go out, and in quenchable 
quantities. 

It is easy to say (for those who Say Easy) that if this abuse 
of human nature may be thus authorized by some such golden 
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tolerance, so may other and even less tolerable frailties of our 
kind. It is easy to say that there should be no Compromise 
with Evil. It is not hard to understand that attitude of mind 
which looks with horror upon anything short of instant death 
for the sinner. 

But courage is a nice thing anywhere, misapplied or not. It 
took more courage for the environed Bishop Potter to launch 
upon his solution of this problem than was probably shown by 
the three bravest men in the American Civil War. Howsoever 
his experiment shall turn out, the man who dared to experiment 
ought to have the very first Carnegie hero medal—as one who 
ventured in behalf of his kind. He and his enterprise will always 
be the mark of many sharp-shooters. But it is always much 
easier to be smart than it is to be right; and while Bishop Potter 
may not be right in believing that a decent saloon is, while 
not a cure, a probable mitigation, in a civilization which 
is going to have saloons, decent or indecent, he is dead 
right, and eternally right, in trying to prove for the benefit of 
the public a thing which no man does know, ever did know, or 
ever shall know by anything short of such an experiment. If 
there were more ministers as little afraid of taking risks—not 
risks on the Day of Judgment, but risks on their salary and on 
the countenance of their influential parishioners—the millenium 
would be a good deal nearer. 

Here’s hoping that Bishop Potter’s good saloon will put a 
great many bad ones out of business. And here’s to Bishop 
Potter anyhow, for a man who has the nerve to try to solve the 


second biggest problem of civilized life. 
Cuas. F. Lummis. 
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Se-quo-ya, “‘the American Cadmus” (born 1771, 
died 1842), was the only Indian that ever invented 
@ written language. The League takes its title from 
this great Cherokee, for whom, also, science has named 
(‘* Seguoias’’) the hugest trees in the world, the giant 
Redwoods of California. 
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ops magazine has repeatedly called attention (see, for 
instance, the September, 1904, number, p. 288) to the 
destitution of many reservations of the Mission Indians. 
Several hundred of these unhappy wards of a remote and ap- 
parently unteachable government are shivering and half starv- 
ing. They are industrious; but they have been robbed of their 
lands and crowded out upon desert corners so barren as to be 
absolutely worthless. No industry can make a living there. 

For forty years of California history, these people have been 
half-starved. For forty years the Interior Department has known 
it—not only by innumerable protests of mere human beings, (like 
editors, bishops, merchants, etc.,) but by the repeated offi- 
cial reports of its own agents, inspectors, commissioners and 
other credible creatures. 

For forty years the government has been aware of these facts; 
in forty years it has not done so much to remedy conditions as 
would fill a cavity in the wisdom tooth of a California flea. The 
heartless and brainless routine of the Indian Office—the obsession 
of that Ring of pinhead clerks in Washington who really Run 
Things, no matter how fine a Secretary of the Interior we get, 
no matter how honest the Commissioner of Indian Affairs—this 
Red Tape has disgraced the nation for nearly half a century. 
Every Indian agent, every field inspector, every “supervisor,” 
every teacher in the “Service,” knows in his or her heart the truth 
of this flat statement as to the Department from which their 
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salary comes. The less cowardly of them will freely say so in pri- 
vate conversation. In all my experience, of over twenty years, I 
have never known one single man or woman in the pay of the 
Indian Service whose human common sense was not revolted by 
the ignorance, inefhciency and heartlessness of the ‘“Service’— 
and [| have known a great many employes who hadn't sense 
enough to be superior to much of anything else. 

Following is a new memorandum, and up to date, of the con- 
dition of the Mission Indians on five reservations. It may be re- 
peated, here, that over two years ago the Warner's Ranch Com- 
mission procured the funds to put these starving Indians perma- 
nently beyond the reach of want; and that the Department has 
squandered this money foolishly (and probably without legal 
warrant) on other things, and still leaves these people suffering. 

Mr. Davis, who presents this report, is no casual tenderfoot 
nor salaried incompetent. He is a reputable and responsible 
citizen, personally acquainted with this field for over sixteen 
years. 

CONDITION OF THE CAMPO INDIANS. 

Nearly all Mission Indians are poor; and the aged require constant assist- 
ance. But there are degrees of poverty; and it is no exaggeration to say that 
the so-called Campo Indians are the most miserable and are in the direst 
straits of any of the Mission Indians. 1 do not think I am exceeding the 
bounds of truth when I state that they will be face to face with starvation by 
the time winter sets in. ‘his refers more emphatically to the aged. 

‘That heroic and tireless worker in the Indian cause, Miss DuBois of Wa- 
terbury, Conn., learning that Col. John S. Lockwood, President of the Indian 
Industries League of Boston, was about to come to California, begged that 
he would examine into the conditions actually existing among the Campo 
and other Mission Indians in Southern California. In pursuance of that 
idea he came to Mesa Grande and finding that the Campo Indians were prob- 
ably in most cruel need of assistance, requested me to take him to Campo. 
This | did, traveling over the mountains in cold and threatening weather for 
60 miles. Reaching Campo in the late afternoon, we had only time to make 
a short visit to the Campo rancheria before night came on, and as Col. Lock- 
wood had to leave on his return trip early next morning, | was delegated to 
visit the various rancherias scattered through the region and report condi- 
tions as I found them. A small fund was left which | invested in rations 
and distributed where most needed. 

I visited the Campo, La Posta, Manzanita, Cuyapipe and Laguna rancherias 
and made-house-to-house visits. I received free permission to enter their 
houses (or what pass for houses) and took the liberty of examining boxes, 
ollas, basket-granaries and sacks, to ascertain the state of their larders; 
took the lids off pots and ollas cooking over fires, and endeavored to make 
my inspection as complete as possible. 1 was everywhere received with 
hospitality and made welcome. Seven-eighths of the people do not under- 
stand Spanish or English. Some of these rancherias are from 10 to 15 
miles apart, and we traveled 70 miles over what were once roads, but which 
had been so torn up and ripped wide open by the fierce summer cloudbursts 
that traveling by wagon was all but impossible. That our wagon was not 
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broken into kindling wood, or thrown over some grade, was due more to good 
fortune than anything else. The Indians travel mostly by burros. 

Without going into too many details, this then is the state in which I found 
the Indians October 7-12, 1904. The land, for the most part, is sandy and 
dry and this dry year, succeeding a series of dry years, caused a practically 
complete failure of crops all around. What pitiful quantity was harvested 
will soon be consumed, if it has not been already. 

The pine nut crop is a failure, and the acorn crop, which is usually their 
main dependence, is almost a failure. The few acorns they have, had to be 
brought for miles on burros. Of beans, only a very few were harvested, 
and calabashes were short—and these are what are being boiled and eaten 
every day. A straight diet of boiled squash, or a straight diet of shrow-ce 
(acorn meal mush) eaten day after day, becomes rather monotonous even 
for an Indian. But they would be glad to have this, if there were only 
enough of it. 

In only one place did I see flour being used, and that was in a house where 
a sick girl-wife lay on a few blankets on the earth floor and tortillas were be- 
ing patted and cooked over a fire on the floor. The room was chokingly 
full of smoke, since the only exit was the doorway. The neople are actually 
too poor or too ignorant to build chimneys. In only two or three instances 
did I see stoves. All other places had a handful of wood coals in the middle 
of the floor. 

The food used at present consists nearly altogether of calabashes and 
“bellota” (acorns). Meat is almost unknown, unless a diseased horse or 
cow dies in the neighborhood; and jackrabbits are scarce. 

It is a common thing for these hunery Indians to rob the buzzards; but 
they would not do so if better meat could be procured, for thev like and p- 
preciate good living as well as anybody. 

At Cuyapipe and Laguna the houses are built of split cedar slabs; but with 
few exceptions all the other huts are built of brush and grass, as tules are 
very scarce. As a winter protection against two feet of snow, pitiless east 
winds and pelting rains, a grass hut cannot be recommended; and two-thirds 
of the Indians live in grass and brush huts At one place a family of six, a 
baby and two girls, grandmother, grandfather and great aunt, slept curled 
up about a fire on the ground and protected by 2 few old quilts The great 
aunt was about 90 to 100 years old, nearly naked, blind, deaf and loco. 

Nearly all the able-bodied men were 2way at work, either on the desert or 
on county roads. The domestic life is continually broken up by these ab- 
sences. 

The men are a sober, industrious class, as a rule: but the greater part of 
their earnings go to support themselves and they return with very little 
money with the result that the women practically support themselves and fam 
ilies. This they do by making baskets and gathering acorns and pifion nuts. 

During the winter months at Cuyapipe and Laguna those who are able to 
travel pack their burros with a few of their household goods and hit the 
trail for the desert, leaving the aged people to worry along as bes‘ they can. 
Sometimes four feet of snow falls; the altitude here must be about 5,000 feet 

At the Campo reservation there were only five or six people at home, and 
the conditions here, nearest to civilization, were more miserable and hope- 
less than at the more distant rancherias. At Laguna, the furthest away, no 
assistance is required as the people are self-sustaining. 

According to the census taken in August by Mr. Weegar, the store-keeper 
at Campo, the different rancherias tabulate as follows: 
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Aged Children 
Souls Indigents School Age 
6 ? 


NS OT ETE Nee 16 

ON See eee . chaweeecieaekakn 15 (17) 2 8 
ESE re are meen Beane 39 7 10 
i rN sr chin lows calomel 


(The numbers in brackets are mine, and also the number of school 
children.) 

There are about 40 children of school age growing up in dense ignorance, 
both sexes intermingling promiscuously and herding together with parents 
or grandparents in cramped houses. 

The more intelligent Indians realize their condition and begged to have 
schools established at Manzanita and Cuyapipe. 

The immediate necessity of these people is seed grain—barley, wheat, corn 
and beans. November is their month for sowing. They require 36 sacks 
of wheat, 45 sacks of barley, 9 or 10 sacks pink beans and 5 sacks corn. If 
they fail to sow next month they will lose their next year’s crops and be en- 
tirely dependent on charity or government red tape—which is worse. In 
addition to this, they require warm clothing, barrels of it, a quantity of 
blankets and comforters; and lastly they need rations to tide them over until 
next harvest time. 

These are their most pressing necessities, but as soon as possible a suitable 
tract of land should be purchased for them in the neighborhood, enough to 
make them self-supporting, comfortable houses erected and schools estab- 
lished. 

Through the efforts of Agent Shell (at Pala), Miss DuBois, Mrs. Watkins 
and Col. Lockwood, a matron and helpers will be established at as early a date 
as possible before December and they will form a center for distributing 
clothing, bedding, rations, etc. Charitable organizations or individuals may 
be sure that any donations sent to Campo, San Diego county, Cal., directed 
to Matron of Campo Indians, will be placed where it will do the most good 
and be gratefully received. 

Mesa Grande, October 17, 1904. Epwarp H. Davis. 


A BLOoOopsUcKER. 


The Geo. Larando Lawson, to whom some attention has been 
given by the Sequoya League, has resurrected himself. This 
young man was a cub reporter on the Los Angeles Evening Ex- 
press until discharged as a dead-beat. For some time longer he 
was a casual country correspondent of the same paper—until dis- 
charged from even this precarious connection, as a willful liar. 
These are but mild distinctions; it is of official record that he 
took the money of the Warner’s Ranch Indians, at the time of 
their eviction, to deceive them. It is also of record that he is 
now “missed” in Los Angeles for board-bills owed to widows, 
and other manly debts. 

Mr. Lawson is now on his way to Washington to besiege the 
Secretary of the Interior “on behalf of the Warner’s Ranch In- 
dians.” Needless to say, Mr. Lawson is not paying his own fare. 
His dupes do that. 

Secretary Hitchcock is abundantly able to take care of him- 
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self. Commissioner Jones was not born yesterday. They need 
no sympathy. These presents are merely a quitclaim from Cal- 
ifornia. This unsatisfied calf that milks the helpless may come 
out of California—but no railroad ticket can enable him to come 
from it. There are a good many things the grace of God may par- 
don; but the creature that swindles Indians—he will have to 
look for his pay-check Down Stairs. 


THE LEAGUE. 

Meantime, the Sequoya League is steadily growing in grace 
and numbers for the prosecution of a work every good American 
feels necessary. The Los Angeles Council, if latest to be founded, 
is also increasing fastest in membership—and among the People 
that Count. 

RECEIPTS FOR THE Work. 

Previously acknowledged, $280.00; Mrs. C. M. Severance, Los Angeles, $5. 

$2.00 each—Geo. E. Crothers, San Francisco; Miss Mary L. Jones, City 
Librarian, Frederick H. Rindge, Francis L. Braman, R. N. Bulla, Dr. Fran- 
cis B. Kellogg (instead of “Irving B.,” heretofore acknowledged), G. J. 
Lang, W. C. Patterson, Mrs. A. E. Tyler, Miss M. F. Wills, Mrs. J. E. 
Cowles, Miss Adeline B. Hill, Jas. D. Schuyler, H. S. McKee, Mrs. Wm. S. 
Derby, Margaret Caldwell, Richard G. Beebe, Los Angeles; Mrs. C. C. Brag- 
don, Mrs. F. A. Gaylord, Lawrence Hurlbut, Mrs. C. P. Morehouse, Mrs. 
R. H. Root, O. S. A. Sprague, H. B. Sherman, Thos. B. Swan, Miss Char- 
lotte Thomas, Mrs. W. S. Wright, Pasadena; Hon. Jarrett T. Richards, 
Santa Barbara; Mark Sibley Severance, Arrowhead, Cal.; Chas. R. Schenck, 
Santa Ana, Cal.; C. T. Brown, Socorro, N. M.; Col. A. H. Sellers, Mrs. Hat- 
tie Dean, J. W. Kendrick, 3rd V. P., A. T. & S. F. R. R., Chicago; Paul T. 
Brown, New York; Mrs. W. D. Campbell, Los Angeles. 
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THE SOUTHWEST SOCIETY 
Archeological Institute of America. 





President—J. S. Slauson 
Vice-Presidents 
Gen. Harrison Gray Otis, Editor Los Angeles Times. 
Fredk. H. Rindge, Pres. Conservative Life Ins. Co. 
Geo. F. Bovard, Pres. U. of S. C. Dr. Norman Bridge 
Secretary—Chas. F. Lummis 
Asst. Secretary—Mrs. R. G. Bussenius 
Treasurer—W. C. Patterson, Pres. Los Angeles Nat’] Bank 
Recorder and Curator—Dr. F. M. Palmer 


Executive Committee 
Theo. B. Comstock, Chairman 
Rabbi S. Hecht, of Board of Directors, L. A. Public Library 
Prof. J. A. Foshay, Supt. City Schools, Los Angeles 
F. Lungren, Chas. F. Lummis, Dr. F. M. Palmer. 


Vice-President Los Angeles & Salt Lake Railroad, and 

the Los Angeles High School, the Southwest Society of 
the Archaeological Institute of America now consists of twelve 
life and 102 annual members; thus taking rank about fourth or 
fifth among the affiliated societies of the Institute—numerically. 
As to accomplishment during its first year, it is unquestionably 
first. 

The annual meeting will be held Saturday, November Ig, at 
the home of Chas. F. Lummis, 200 E. Ave. 42, Los Angeles, at 
3 p.m. Reports of the year’s work will then be presented ; offi- 
cers for the ensuing year will be elected, and a large number of 
new members are expected to be received. 

* * * 


(ey; the additional memberships of T. E. Gibbon, Esq., 


The Secretary of the Southwest Society is appointed to de- 
liver the December lectures before the Eastern Societies of the 
Institute, and will present to them particularly the work done 
(and to be done) by the Southwest Society. At the General 
Meeting of the Institute (at Boston, December 28-30,) it is hoped 
to have present several of the Southwest Society’s representatives 
in the National Council, to urge the claims of the Southwest to 
the special consideration of science. 

The historic paintings of the Caballeria collection are now 
undergoing expert “fortification.” Thirteen of these ancient can- 
vases need to be remounted; about twenty need restretching; all 
need expert cleaning. It is a matter of only a few weeks when 
this priceless collection will be ready for public exhibtion in the 
Los Angeles Chamber of Commerce. A public reception will 
signalize the event. 
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TO CONSERVE THE MISSIONS 
AND OTHER HISTORIC 
LANDMARKS OF SOUTHERN 


a a CALIFORNIA 

LOS ANGELES. CAL DIRECTORS. 
OFFICERS. J. G. Mossin. 

President, Chas. F. Lummis. Henry W. O'Melveny. 

Vice-President, Margaret Collier Graham. Rev. M. S. Liebana. 


Secretary, Arthur B. Benton, 114 N, Spring 8t. Summer P. Hunt. 
Treasurer, J. G. Mossin, American National Bank. Arthur B. Benton. 
Corresponding Secretary, Mrs. M. E. Stilson. Margaret Collier Graham. 
812 Kensington Road. Chas. F. Lummis. 
Chairman Membership Committee, Mrs. J. G. Mossin, 1038 Santee St. 


Honorary Life Members: R. Egan, Tessa L. Kelso. 

Life Members: Jas. B. Lankershim, J. Downey Harvey, Edward E. 
Ayer,*John F. Francis, Mrs. John F. Francis, Mrs. Alfred Solano, Margaret 
Collier Graham, Miss Collier, *Andrew McNally, Rt. Rev. Geo. Montgomery, 
Miss M. F. Wills, B. F. Porter, Prof. Chas. C. Bragdon, Mrs. Jas. W. Scott, 
Mrs. Phebe A. Hearst, Miss Annie D. Apperson, Miss Agnes Lane, Mrs. M. 
W. Kincaid, Col. H. G. Otis, H. Jevne, J. R. Newberry, Dr. W. Jarvis Bar- 
low, Marion Brooks Barlow, Geo. W. Marston, Chas. L. Hutchinson, U. 8. 
Grant, Jr., Isabel M. R. Severance, Mrs. Louisa C. Bacon, Miss Susan Bacon, 
Miss Mira Hershey, Jeremiah Ahern, William Marshall Garland, Geo. L. 
Fleitz, Miss Josephine W. Drexel, Mrs. Sarah M. Utt, Miss Anita Utt, Emily 
Runyon Earl, D. M. Riordan, Frank J. Sullivan, Alice Phelan Sullivan, John 
Jewett Garland, Alfred Solano, P. Campbell Hoyle, Amelia P. Hollenback, 
D. Freeman, H. T. Lee, Samuel Kirkland Lothrop 


Advisory Board: Mrs. Caroline M. Severance, Gen. H. G. Otis, R. Egan, 
W. C. Patterson, Adeline Stearns Wing, Tessa L. Kelso, Don Marcos Forster, 
Chas. Cassat Davis, Miss M. F. Wills, C. D. Willard, John F. Francis, Frank 
J. Polley, Rev. Hugh K. Walker, Elmer Wachtel, Maj. H. T. Lee, Rt. Rev. 
Joseph H. Johnson, Bishop of Los Angeles. 


HE LANDMARKS CLUB has at last “paid out” on its extensive 
and expensive repairs at the branch Mission of Pala, the work having 
been done promptly, and the indebtedness carried by the generosity of 

Mr. Frank A. Salmons). It is therefore ready to resume repairs at one of the 
other Missions as soon as sufficient funds are on hand to justify the undertak- 
ing. At the Missions of San Juan Capistrano and San Fernando, particularly 
(on which also the club has leases), there is crying need of extensive re- 
pairs. A large number of the members of the Club are in arrears for dues; 
if they will remit, it will enable the resumption of active work. 

Meantime, if the Landmarks Club Cook-Book is not already a part of your 
domestic economy, you are missing more than you know It is the best of 
all California cook-books—and the only English work containing a large num- 
ber of expert recipes for the delicious Spanish dishes. Price $1.50; by mail 
$1.60. Of C. C. Parker, bookseller; Mrs. Mossin (as above) and this office 

CONTRIBUTIONS TO THE Work. 

Previously acknowledged, $7292.13. 

New contributions—Mrs. Eleanor T. Martin, San Francisco, $25 (life mem- 
bership) ; Mrs. S. G. Mitchell, $, Los Angeles; Miss Lucy Mitchell, $3, Los 
Angeles; Beeman R. Hendee, $2, Los Angeles; Charles Mathews, $2, Los 
Angeles. 

Net from sales Cook Book since last report, $62.50. 
$1 each—Rev. John G. McQuade. 












































In one delightful volume after another, for 
a dozen years back, Lafcadio Hearn has been 
interpreting Japanto the English-thinking world 
in marvellously clear and convincing fashion. Yet none of his earlier books 
would have deserved the title given to that just published—crowning and com- 
pleting his work—Japan; An Attempt at Interpretation. All the rest of them 
may be fairly compared to portfolios of such studies as a painter makes—of 
the curve of a hand here, the turn of a head there, the sweep of a drapery, 
the arch of an instep, or the toss of a curl. True, they were rich portfolios, 
and most fascinating; and from the wealth of detail, delicate, minute, and 
charming, there presented, each reader, according to his gifts, might con- 
struct a vital whole. But not until his life was drawing to a close did this 
master of both insight and expression undertake to let us see how he saw 
that whole from which he had made those most entertaining studies. The 
result is a book which will add materially to his reputation. Indeed, it 
adds a different kind of reputation to that which he had already earned; 
proving his ability—which might, lacking this book, have remained in doubt— 
to take a large subject and handle it largely, thoroughly and conclusively. 

The subject which Mr. Hearn formally sets for himself is the Japanese 
character. About this we can learn something, he says, “if we are able to 
ascertain the nature of the conditions which shaped it,—the great general 
facts of the moral experience of the race. And these facts we should find 
expressed or suggested in the history of the national beliefs, and in the 
history of those social institutions derived from and developed by religion.” 
Evidently a large enough theme—and the author’s grasp is as large. When 
Mr. Hearn began to write from and about Japan some fourteen years ago, ques- 
tions about Japanese belief and character were rather of curious interest, 
than of practical importance. Today the little brown man is one of the 
world’s largest and most compulsory interrogation points, and such a study 
of him as this is an important help toward an answer. 

It would be useless to try to sum up in the little space here available this 
book, which is itself, in some measure, the summing up of many years of 
observation and reflection; nor shall I even seek to indicate the main cur- 
rent of the author’s thought. Instead, I shall quote a few of the many 
paragraphs which have particularly interested me. Discassing the social 
organization, Mr. Hearn writes: 


































Those who write today about the extraordinary capacity of the 
Japanese for organization, and about the “democratic spirit” of the 
people as natural proof of their fitness for representative govern- 
ment in the Western sense, mistake appearances for realities. The 
truth is that the extraordinary capacity of the Japanese for communal 
organization, is the strongest possible evidence of their unfitness for 
any modern democratic form of government. Superficially the dif- 
ference between Japanese social organization, and local self-govern- 
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ment in the modern American, or the English colonial meaning of 
the term appears slight; and we may justly admire the perfect self- 
discipline of a Japanese community. But the real difference be- 
tween the two is fundamental, prodigious,—measurable only by 
thousands of years. It is the difference between compulsory and 
free co-operation,—the difference between the most despotic form of 
communism, founded upon the most ancient form of religion, and 
the most highly evolved form of industrial union, with unlimited 


individual right of competition. 


Mr. Hearn’s study of the Japanese woman is given more poignant interest 
by the fact that he chose a Japanese woman for his wife. He is speaking, 
however, of the woman as formed under the pressure of the older society, 
not of the modern type. One can only guess to which class his own wife 
belonged. 

A being working only for others, thinking only for others, happy 

only in making pleasure for others,——a being incapable of unkind- 
ness, incapable of selfishness, incapable of acting contrary to her own 
inherited sense of right,—and in spite of this softness and gentle- 
ness ready, at any moment, to lay down her life, to sacrifice every- 
thing at the call of duty: such was the character of the Japanese 
woman. Most strange may seem the combination, in this child-soul, 
of gentleness and force, tenderness and courage,—yet the explanation 
is not far to seek. Stronger within her than wifely affection or 
parental affection or even maternal affection,—stronger than any 
womanly emotion, was the moral conviction born of her great faith. 
This religious quality of character can be found among ourselves 
only within the shadow of cloisters, where it is cultivated at the ex- 
pense of all else; and the Japanese woman has been therefore com- 
pared to a Sister of Charity. But she had to be very much more 
than a Sister of Charity, daughter-in-law and wife and mother, and 
to fulfill without reproach the multiform duties of her triple part. 
Rather might she be compared to the Greek type of noble woman,— 
to Antigone, to Alcestis. With the Japanese woman, as formed by 
the ancient training, each act of life was an act of faith: her ex- 
istence was a religion, her home a temple, her every word and 
thought ordered by the law of the cult of the dead. . . . This 
wonderful type is not extinct—though surely doomed to disappear. 
A human creature so shaped for the service of gods and men that 
every beat of her heart is duty, that every drop of her blood is moral 
feeling, were not less out of place in the future world of com- 
petitive selfishness than an angel in hell. 


Remembering that Japanese evolutionary development is held to be thou- 
sands of years behind our own, it is most interesting to compare an enact- 
ment of the shogun Iyeyasu, some 300 years ago, with what are understood 
to be the sentiments of Kaiser Wilhelm concerning the “honor” of his 
officers. Mr. Hearn quotes as follows: 


The Samurai are the masters of the four classes. Agriculturists, 
artizans, and merchants may not behave in a rude manner toward 
Samurai. The term for a rude man is ‘other-than-expected fellow’; 
and a Samurai is not to be interfered with in cutting down a fellow 
who has behaved to him in a manner other than is expected. The 
Samurai are grouped into direct retainers, secondary retainers, and 
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nobles and retainers of high and low grade; but the same line of 
conduct is equally allowable to them all towards an other-than- 
expected fellow.” (Art. 45.) 









To one who remembers those pages “From the Diary of a Teacher,” 
written in 1890-1, during Mr. Hearn’s first year in the schools of Japan— 
pages brimming with joy over the dear friendliness of his pupils—what he 
now has to say about the relations between native student and foreign pro- 
fessor tells of an awakening which must have been exceedingly painful. 





The gentle boy who, with innocent reverence, makes his visit of 
courtesy to the foreign teacher, bringing for gift a cluster of iris- 
flowers or odorous spray of plum-blossoms,—the boy who does 
whatever he is told, and charms by an earnestness, a trustfulness, a 
grace of manner rarely met with among Western lads of the same 
age,—is destined to undergo the strangest of transformations long 
before becoming a baccalaureus. You may meet with him a few 
months later, in the uniform of some Higher School, and find it 
difficult to recognize your former pupil,—now graceless, taciturn, 
secretive, and inclined to demand as a right what could scarcely, with 
propriety, be requested as a favour. Later on, at the University, 
he becomes more formally correct, but also more far away,—so very 
far away from his boyhood that the remoteness is a pain to one who 
remembers that boyhood. . . . The foreign professor is now 
regarded merely as a teaching-machine; and he is more than likely 
to regret any effort made to maintain an intimate relation with his 
pupils. . . . No matter what the foreigner may do in the hope 
of finding his way into touch with the emotional life of his students, 
or in the hope of evoking that interest in certain studies which ren 
ders possible an intellectual tie, he must toil in vain 


Two quotations concerning religion may well enough end this note. The 
first applies to “The Higher Buddhism”—a religion of metaphysicians and 
without much relation to the beliefs of the masses. The second has to do 
with the ancestor-worship, upon which “all the societies of the Far East are 
founded,” and with well-meant Western efforts to tear it out root and 
branch. 


Yet the reader should now be able to perceive that, because a man 
disbelieves in a personal God, in an immortal soul and in any contin- 
uation of personality after death, it does not follow that we are 
justified in declaring him an irreligious person,—particularly if he 
happen to be an Oriental. The Japanese scholar who believes in the 
moral order of the universe, the ethical responsibility of the present 
to all the future, the immeasurable consequence of every thought 
and deed, the ultimate disparition of evil, and the power of attain- 
ment to conditions of infinite memory and infinite vision,—cannot be 
termed either an atheist or a materialist, except by bigotry and ig- 
norance. Profound as may be the difference between his religion 
and our own, in respect of symbols and modes of thought, the moral 
conclusions reached in either case are very much the same. 


Whatever the religion of ancestors may have been thousands of 
years ago, today throughout the Far East it is the religion of family 
affection and duty; and by inhumanly ignoring this fact, Western 
zealots can scarcely fail to provoke a few more “Boxer” uprisings. 
The real power to force upon the world a peril from China (now 
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that the chance seems lost for Russia) should not be suffered to rest 
with those who demand religious tolerance for the purpose of 
preaching intolerance. Never will the East turn Christian while 
dogmatism requires the convert to deny his ancient obligation to the 
family, the community, and the government.—and further insists 
that he prove his zeal for an alien creed by destroying the tablets 
of his ancestors, and outraging the memory of those who gave him 
life. 
The Macmillan Co., New York, $2 net. 


This is the dedication of Songs of Motherhood, selected by Elizabeth 

Huckel : 
This small book grew up little by little to help one mother in 

the sacred months of waiting. It was a real benediction in her life. 

It is sent forth with the prayer that for many mother-hearts it may 

help to make the holy season of the coming of the baby a time of 

happy thought and of deeper spiritual appreciation of the divine 

miracle. 

The selection of poems is the best evidence of the reverent, earnest, 
loving spirit in which the work was done. The Macmillan Company, New 
York, $1.25 net. 


Now, if the Phoenix had determined to break itself of that tedious 
habit of laying an egg and burning itself up every five hundred years; and, 
discovering the Magic Carpet, it had arranged to have the Carpet convey 
the Egg to some place where, after two thousand years, the suitable fire 
of sweet wood and aromatic gums would be provided for its hatching; and 
if, by consequence, both rejuvenated Phoenix and Magic Carpet should fall 
into the hands of a family of energetic children; why, then the particularly 
curious adventures by E. Nesbit in The Phoenix and the Carpet might fol- 
low quite as a matter of course. As an adaptation of Arabian Nights to 
Twentieth Century the tale approaches perfection. It will be a bad case 
of the blues that does not yield to some of the comical situations which 
are developed. The Macmillan Co., New York. $1.50. 


In the “Woman’s Home Library,” edited by Margaret E. Sangster, ap- 
pear Beauty Through Hygiene, “commonsense ways to health for girls,” by 
Emma E. Walker, M. D.; The Courtesies, “a handbook of etiquette,” by 
Eleanor B. Clapp; and House and Home, “a practical book on home man- 
agement,” by Mary Elizabeth Carter. Each of these books contains much 
sensible advice, clearly and compactly stated, and will accordingly be useful 
to those who have use for it. ‘The last-named volume is, besides, enlivened 
with such truly thrilling anecdotes as that of the young lady who lost a 
trip to Europe because she left her soap wet; or that of the “lady who 
only knew splendor in living,” yet who was on a certain occasion dismayed 
to find “one” “inside of her costly silk stocking.” A. S. Barnes & Co., 
New York. $1 each, net. 

A Short History of Ancient Egypt, by Percy E. Newberry and John 
Garstang, covers—in 188 pages—the period from the founding of the mon- 
archy until the break-up of the empire, some 3000 years later. I am wholly 
unacquainted with this field, and can only say that the book is readable and 
has the earmarks of scholarly work. Dana Estes & Co., Botson. $1.20 net. 


Five recent additions to the admirable series of “Pocket English and 
American Classics” are Gulliver’s Travels, The Arabian Knights’ Enter- 
tainments, Hawthorne's Grandfather's Chair, Grimm’s Fairy Tales, and 
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Old English Ballads and Songs. This series is primarily intended for 
school use, but I find it worth a shelf in my library. The Macmillan Co., 
New York. 25 cents each. 


A Captain in the Ranks is the story of a young Virginian, who, after 
fighting gallantly for his State through the war, finds himself after Appoma- 
tox obliged to commence his fight for a fortune as a day laborer. How and 
what he wins is interestingly told by George Cary Eggleston. A. S. Barnes 
& Co., New York. $1.20 net. 


That courier of Washington, whose adventures are told by Everett T. 
Tomlinson in The Rider of the Black Horse, certainly found plenty of ex- 
citement in the pursuit of his vocation, and the boy who reads about him 
is likely to be interested. Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston; Stoll & Thayer 
Co., Los Angeles. $1.50. 


Much the same thing may be said about the Confederate officer who 
carries the brunt of the action in Randall Parrish’s My Lady of the North, 
but with the difference that this is avowedly a love story, in which the 
deeds of derring-do appear by way of spice and seasoning, while in that 
the hair-breadth escapes are really the whole thing, barely sweetened by a 
suggestion of love-interest. A. C. McClurg & Co., Chicago. $1.50. 


Little Almond Blossoms is a book of stories about small Chinese lads 
and lassies, as seen in San Francisco. The illustrations, from photographs, 
are delightful. Jessie Juliet Knox is the author, and she may very reason- 
ably be proud of her book—her first, I believe. Little, Brown & Co,, 
Boston. $1.50. 


Many excellent old “toasts” and a host of excellent new ones are to 
be found in Prosit, for which the Spinners’ Club of San Francisco is sponsor. 
Admirable taste has been shown in selecting a variety sufficient to suit 
every taste and every occasion. Paul Elder & Co., San Francisco. $1.25 net. 


From the same publishers come zor Salads and 101 Beverages. I am 
prepared to guarantee as to some of these recipes that, if their instruc- 
tions be deftly followed and the resultant mixtures be administered at the 
psychological moment, the effects will be entirely satisfactory. 50 cents each. 


Four fairy stories by Dr. Thomas Dunn English are published under 
the title of the first of them—The Little Giant. They are pleasant and in- 
genious enough—but the author will continue to be remembered as the 
writer of “Ben Bolt.” A. C. McClurg & Co., Chicago, $1.25. 


Both text and illustrations in W. W. Denslow’s Scarecrow and the Tin- 
Man are up to his own high-water mark of hilarity. Which means that 
this is one of the books which must not be overlooked in Christmas calcu- 
lations. G. W. Dillingham & Co., New York. $1.25. 


In Search of the Okapi is adequately described in its sub-title—“A Story 
of Adventure in Central Africa.” Tested on one of the boys for whose 
consumption it was intended, it gave the proper reaction. A. C. McClurg 


& Co., Chicago. $1.50. 
CuHartes AMADON Moopy. 








